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TYPEWRITER 
Hero of Thirty 
Years’ War 


Thirty Years Ago 
the REMINGTON 
Typewriter began its 
war on the Kingdom 
of the Pen. 
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Today the Typewriter 
is King, and the 
REMINGTON is the 


King of 
Typewriters 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
NEW YORK and EVERYWHERE 



































‘* By two or three witnesses shall a matter be established.” 


FIVE 
POINTS 
OF EXCELLENCE. 








Leaving the center of the city from which 
you start; reaching the center of the city 
of your destination, over smooth and level 
tracks; giving rest and comfort; riding be- 
side running waters most of the way; 
through the centers of population to the 
gateways of commerce—when you travel 


by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of the ‘‘ Four-Track 
Series’ will be sent free, upon receipt of a two-cent stamp, by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 




















From end to end, from ocean to ocean, from New Orleans to 
San Francisco, the SOUTHERN PACIFIC affords a trip of con- 
tinual scenic surprises. Beginning with the quaint half 
American, half French City of New Orleans, the 

traveler’s train is taken bodily across the Mis- 

Fro sissippi River and speeds away for the 
Sunset Seas, passing through the beau- 

tiful ‘‘ Sugar Bowl of Louisiana,’’ with 
the rich green fields of the sugar 
plantations stretching away for 

miles to either side, through 


Ocean 
to Ocean the delightful country of 
Evangeline, and into 


the famous Rice Country and Oil Fields of Western Louisiana 
and Eastern Texas. Thence through the famous and historic 
cities of San Antonio, Houston, El Paso, and Los Angeles to 
San Francisco, where there are no sudden changes in the climate, 
but a pure, cool, bracing, balsamic air the year round. 


SUNSET EXPRESS 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


Traverses this Delightful Route and Runs Daily 


New Orleans to San Francisco 


Connecting There with New Palatial Steamers of the Pacific Mail and 
Occidental & Oriental Steamship Companies for 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, CHINA, JAPAN, PHILIPPINES 
AND ALL 
ORIENTAL PORTS 


INQUIRE 
349 OR 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Boston, 170 WasHinGToN St. BALTIMoRE, cor. BALTIMORE AND HANOvER STs. 
PuiLApDELpnHiaA, 632 Cuestnut St. Syracuse, 129 So. FRANKLIN ST. 
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The Vicissitudes of 
Evangeline 


By ELINOR GLYN 


Evangeline comes upon the scene in 
these opening words— 


“T wonder so much if it is amusing to be an adventuress, 
because that is evidently what I shall become now. I read 
in a book about it; it is being nice-looking and having 
nothing to live on.” 


This is from her diary. In fact, the 
whole book is simply her diary put into 
print—a delightful jumble of humor and 
charm. Those who have read “The Vis- 
its of Elizabeth” know what to expect 
in this new volume by the same author, 
and they will find here the same deli- 
cacy of touch and filmy imaginings. 


Post &vo, Cloth, $1. 50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PusBLisHErs, NEW YORK 
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COMMENT 


We discuss elsewhere the question raised by the utterances 
of many speakers at the JrrrersoN-day dinners,—the ques- 
tion, namely, whether any organized national opposition to 
Mr. Roosrvett can be said any longer to exist. The en- 
joyment which the President counted on obtaining from his 
hunting expedition in Oklahoma and Colorado is not likely 
to be impaired by the discovery that in his absence even 
some of his supposed political antagonists—Mr. Bryan and 
Senator NrwLaNps, for instance—are “looking after his 
fences.” Not that he needs any fences for the purpose of safe- 
guarding operations tending to promote his renomination in 
1908. As we have formerly pointed out, the self-denying 
declaration made in unequivocal terms by the President on 
the night of last election day could not be reconciled with 
his acceptance of a renomination three years hence, no matter 
with how much enthusiasm it might be tendered. If he ever 
consents to become for a second time a candidate for the office 
of Chief Magistrate it will be at some conjuncture later than 
1908, when he cannot be reproached with having used the 
power and the patronage of the Federal government to pro- 
mote his personal aspirations. The fundamental objection 
to a third term is based, of course, on a recognition of the 
temptation as to the use of the agencies at his command, to 
which an ambitious President might be subjected. Once out of 
oftice, Mr. Roosrvetr will be a private citizen. He will have 
at his disposal no instruments of seduction or coercion. Un- 
der such circumstances we do not see why if, in 1912 or later, 
the American people should call upon him to serve them at 
the White House, he should not listen to the call. We have 
always held that Grover CLevELAND — bearing in mind the 
legal axiom cessanle ratione, cessat et ipsa lex—would have 
been at liberty in 1900 or 1904 to accept a renomination for 
the Presideney from the Democratic party. By such accept- 
ance he would not have violated the precautionary purpose 
which constitutes the only rational basis for the anti-third- 








term tradition. 


Waiving consideration of later Presidential yerrs, however, 
and confining our attention to 1908, we cannot deny that 
Mr. Roosrvett, as the ardent advocate of certain policies 
which have, in his judgment, a momentous bearing on the in- 
ternal economical situation and the exterior relations of the 
great American republic, may legitimately desire to be suc- 
ceeded by a man at once willing and qualified to carry out 
those policies. For that purpose, and that purpose only, he 
needs to “look after his fences.” That he is doing this 
assiduously is evident from certain incidents in Indiana. Mr. 
New’s accession to practical control of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee—an aecession weleomed by those who do 
not look with a sympathetie eve on Mr. FarrBanks’s aspiration 
for the Presideney—has been fo!lowed by indications that 
Senator Brvertpce has under his hand the Republican or- 
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ganization of Indiana, and that, through his influence, the 
Indiana delegation to the next Republican national convention 
will be disposed to favor the candidacy, not of the Vice- 
President, but of ex-Judge Tarr, lately Governor-General of 
the Philippines, and present Secretary of War. As Judge 
Tart is a citizen of Ohio, he ought, one would think, to get the 
delegation from that State. With such a start, and with Mr. 
RooseveLt’s good-will, he would have a fair prospect of 
securing the nomination. That he is qualified for the Presi- 
dency is doubted by no one who has followed his career. 





An interesting international question has been raised by the 
suit brought by the Caracas government against the New 
York and Bermudez Asphalt Company, and it is important, 
therefore, to keep in view the precise nature of the contro- 
versy which Seeretary Hay would like to have referred to 
arbitration. The Asphalt Company is accused of having 
abetted the recent rebellion against Casrro’s authority, in 
which General M. A. Matos was the leader, by paying to 
the rebels who controlled the State of Bermudez moneys 
which, under the company’s concession, were due to the Caracas 
government. The company is also alleged to have forfeited its 
franchise by its failure to canalize certain rivers designated 
in its concession. Judgment has not yet been pronounced by 
the Venezuelan court of last resort, but a preliminary decision 
has been given in favor of the Caracas government, and a 
sequestrator, whose functions correspond to those of a receiver, 
has been placed in charge of the company’s property. The de- 
fendant company, on its part, maintains that under the Vene- 
zuelan constitution or, in other words, while a state of war 
existed, the government after the restoration of peace has no 
valid claim for losses of revenue that it may have incurred 
during a revolutionary movement; and that the clause of the 
coneession which imposes upon the company the duty of 
-analizing certain rivers has not been confirmed by the Vene- 
zuelan congress. The Venezuelan tribunals have thus far held 
that the company’s answer to the charges is unsatisfactory, on 
the ground, first, that a state of war still exists in Venezuela, 
President Castro’s proclamation being, as yet, unrevoked; and, 
séeondly, that the concession to the Asphalt Company was 
made under a general act of approval passed by the Venezuelan 
Congress, and consequently none of its clauses required 
special statutory confirmation. 





We recall the substance of both the complaint and the 
answer, because some misconception seems to be current on 
the subject. From an international view-point, however, the 
question is, not whether the Asphalt Company is right or is 
wrong, but whether it is entitled to have the issues of law and 
of fact in its case determined by an impartial tribunal. Presi- 
dent Castro, for his part, repudiates the insinuation that 
Venezuelan courts are corrupt or amenable to executive influ- 
ence, but that such is the fact is a belief very widely held, 
and there is said to have been an intimation to that effect in 
Secretary Hay’s note which directed Minister Bowen to re- 
quest that the dispute between the Caracas government and 
the Asphalt Company should be referred to arbitrators. The 
request having been refused, the question arises, what is our 
State Department going to do about the matter? It is obvious 
that if Venezuela were a strong power, like Russia—whose 
courts also are probably not inaccessible to executive influence 
—our State Department would let the matter drop, and the 
Asphalt Company would have to submit to the final decision 
of the Venezuelan courts, even though this might involve a 
forfeiture of its franchise. Are we prepared to subject a weak 
American country to a process of coercion which we should 
not dream of applying to a strong European power? Are we 
going publicly and officially to express an opinion concerning 
Venezuelan courts which we should never dream of avowing 
with regard to Russian tribunals? If this question be an- 
swered in‘ the affirmative, we seem logically bound to admit 
that by Europeans, as well as by ourselves, justice can only be 
obtained in Venezuela by the creation of such mixed tribunals 
or consular courts as exist in Egypt and some other countries 
reputedly but semicivilized. 

All circumstances considered, we opine that the American 
people would long hesitate before taking a position from which 
such a deduction would be logical and inevitable. Undoubt- 
edly the Venezuelans would have to be conquered before they 
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could be made to acquiesce in the so-called régime of “ exterri- 
toriality ” tolerated in the Nile land, a régime which deprives 
native courts of jurisdiction in any case to which a foreigner 
is a party. Would we seriously undertake the conquest of 
Venezuela for the purpose of reducing it to the status of 
igypt, remembering that, even if mixed tribunals or consular 
courts could be established in Venezuelan seaports, every 
treaty power would be entitled to have a representative there- 
on? Must, then, the Asphalt Company lose its concession pro- 
vided a decision to that effect is rendered by the Venezuelan 
court of last resort? We answer that the company should 
have taken measures to inform itself concerning the composi- 
tion and character of the Venezuelan courts before it invested 
money under their jurisdiction. In view of the grave inter- 
national question involved, we do not see how our State De- 
partment can afford officially to impeach the integrity of 
Venezuelan tribunals, or to insist that the uprightness of their 
decisions shall be passed upon by a board of arbitrators. We 
may ask for arbitration, but we can hardly back the request by 
a naval and military demonstration. 

In an interview with a representative of the New York 
Herald, Comptroller Grour had something interesting and 
suggestive to say about the application to New York of the 
principle of municipal ownership, sanctioned by the voters of 
Chicago at their recent city election. He pointed out that the 
question decided in Chicago was not whether the city should 
take back franchises granted in perpetuity, like many of those 
existing in New York, but whether it should renew twenty-five- 
year franchises which were about to expire. Since the creation 
of the so-called “‘ Greater New York,” there has been a change 
with regard to the duration of municipal franchises. Comp- 
troller Grout recalled the fact that the original charter framed 
for the consolidated city gave the municipality power to limit 
its franchises to periods of twenty-five years, a provision which 
was preserved when the charter was revised in 1901. With one 
exception, the franchises granted to railway, street-railway, 
and subway corporations since that charter became operative, 
have reserved to the city the right to take them over at the end 
of twenty-five years. It is true that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road obtained franchises for its tunnels in perpetuity, but even 
this company was forced to consent to a readjustment every 
twenty-five years of the percentages it is to pay to the munici- 
pality. Mr. Grout deems it axiomatic that the city shou!d not 
undertake the operation of public utilities until it is reason- 
ably certain that the venture will be pecuniarily successful. 
He expresses a grave doubt whether, after the subways have 
been multiplied, the existing surface and elevated lines can be 
operated at a profit. He favors, however, the immediate estab- 
lishment of a plant sufficient to furnish the gas and electricity 
needed to light the avenues, streets, public places, parks, and 
buildings of the municipality, but he would not have the plant 
enlarged so as te supply private consumers, unless it could be 
demonstrated that this could be done at a profit, and unless 
the lighting companies should continue to oppress their cus- 
tomers. Mr. Grout reminds us that the problem of dealing 
with public utilities admits of three solutions, namely, first, 
municipal control; secondly, municipal ownership, where the 
right to operate is leased to a private corporation; and, thirdly, 
ownership coupled with actual operation by the municipality. 
He evidently favors the adoption of either of the first two solu- 
tions, except in the case of a plant sufficient to furnish the gas 
and electricity required for municipal purposes. Such a plant 
he would have the city at once own and operate. 


Mr. Criartes T. Yerkes, of London, does not share the some- 
what prevalent view that the election of Judge DuNNE to be 
Mayor of Chicago is the beginning of the end of private 
ownership of public utilities in the United States. Mr. YERKES 
has been examined in London as to his views about Chicago’s 
prospects. “ Chicago’s street-ear properties run by Chicago’s 
municipal wire-pullers!” he exclaims. “ The outlook is dark in- 
deed. Chicago, however, needs the lesson, and could not get 
it in any other way. I am glad the city is taking the direct 
path to disillusionment.” So with bloody hands he welcomes 
Chicago’s hopes to a hospitable grave. “She can no more run 
street-railways successfully than you ean take wings to-mor- 
row and fly to heaven.” That is Mr. YerkeEs’s opinion: 
the opinion of a man who, in his day, has run _ those street- 
railways successfully, for himself at least. He does not dis- 
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parage Judge Dunne, whom he speaks of as a man of 
much intelligence. But it is not trained street-railroad intelli- 
gence, and if it was, Mayor Dunner could not do what he has 
set out to do. Municipalities, says Mr. Yerkes, cannot man- 
age great complex affairs with suecess. Glasgow has done 
something with street-railroads, though private enterprise 
could have done better there, but Glasgow’s politicians while 
ignorant, are honest, whereas “ Chieago’s politicians are the 
worst in the civilized world.” Railways, says Mr. Yerkes, 
must be run scientifically, but how ean Chicago run her rail- 
ways scientifically? The old management (Mr. Yerkers’s) by 
close figuring got a margin of profit, which was lost by that 
management’s successors. Chicago’s loss will be still greater, 
and the city will run heavily in debt, with consequent suffer- 
ing to the taxpayers. Chicago now runs her waterworks at a 
cost three times as great as it should be. When she takes over 
the street-car system, the cars and power-houses will be manned 
by petty politicians, and the number of city employees will be 
se great that they will probably be able to control the elections. 
Conductors will be deficient in meekness; Hinkey Dink and 
Bath-house Joun will influence appointments, and “ the prin- 
ciple of private ownership will issue from the experiment indis- 
putably vindicated.” Mr. Yerkes avers that municipal owner- 
ship in London, and elsewhere in Great Britain, is a failure, 
and the taxpayers are full of trouble. If America nationalizes 
her railroads, telegraph companies, and like properties, she will 
go down, down, down in the matter of development. So says 
Mr. Cirartes Yerkes, who knows the street-railway business, 
and knows, or did know, Chicago. He makes the observer more 
appreciative of the importance of the Chicago experiment. If 
it is thoroughly threshed out it will be very instructive, and 
whether it fails or succeeds, will be worth to the country all 
that it costs Chicago. 





The identification of the body of Admiral Paunt Jones, 
located in Paris, and exhumed through the efforts of Am- 
bassador Porter, seems to have been thorough and convincing. 
It seems that General Porter has searched for the admiral 
with the enthusiasm, and much more than the persistence, of 
a seeker for buried treasure. He has been at it for five years. 
How the admiral’s body was lost, how the reeords that told 
where it was buried had been burned up by the Communists 
in 1871; how an old manuscript turned up six years ago that 
indicated the cemetery where JONES was interred; how the 
cemetery had been built over with brick houses, and how for a 
year or more General Porter has been tunnelling under those 
houses back and forth to find the leaden casket in which Jonrs 
was known to have been buried,—these things the papers have 
recounted, adding that General Porter has carried on this 
expensive quest at his own cost. The right casket was found, 
it seems, on April 13. The admiral’s body, exceedingly well 
preserved, was identified by its length and size, by the hair, 
by the resemblance of the features to portraits and busts of 
Jones, and finally, remarkable to say, by an autopsy which dis- 
closed traces of the dropsical disease of which Admiral Pau. 
JONES is known to have died. It is all very interesting and a 
great exploit of General Porter. It is understood that our gov- 
ernment will send a ship for the body and provide for its re- 
interment in the National Cemetery at Arlington. Perhaps it 
will reimburse General Porter for his expenditure; but as to 
that, who ean say! 


Some interesting, though academic, questions, however, 
are likely to be started by the proposal to inter Joun 
Pau Jones at Arlington, as, for instance: How long a resi- 
dence on this side of the Atlantie before the outbreak of the 
Revolution qualified a man to be considered as a Colonial revo- 
lutionist instead of a rebel against Great Britain? Secondly, 
in the eighth decade of the eighteenth century how was a 
legitimate naval warrior differentiated from a pirate? Thirdly, 
if the body of Joun Paunt Jones deserves to be buried with 
national honors in the United States, what of the body of 
Titomas Paine? As to the length of time required in order 
to qualify an emigrant to figure as an American revolutionist, 
it is not worth while to inquire too curiously. Major-General 
GatLoway, of the British army serving in America, testified 
before a committee of the House of Commons that of the 
prisoners taken by the forces with which he had been associ- 
ated, more than one-half were Irish by birth. It is now known 
that the Irish to whom General GaLLoway referred were not 















Catholics, but what more or less correctly are called Seoteh- 
Irish Presbyterians, who had emigrated from Ulster during 
the decade immediately preceding the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It is well known, likewise, that of the major- 
generals created by the Continental Congress CHARLES LEE 
and Horatio Gates had been officers in the British army. If 
Gates could have done as well elsewhere as he was credited 
with doing at Saratoga, or if Cuar es Lee had obeyed effect- 
ively the orders given to him at the battle of Monmouth, and 
had crushed the retreating British army under General CLIN- 
TON, both would have occupied illustrious places in American 
annals. 


Evidently the question is, not how long had an emigrant 
lived in the United States before he accomplished the work 
for which history honors him, but how useful was the work to 
the American cause. Nobody seeks to detract from the value 
of ALEXANDER T[AMILToN’s achievements by pointing out that 
he had lived in this country but a short time before the 
Revolution broke out; neither does anybody try to minimize 
the skill with which our Federal Treasury was managed by 
Aubert Gatatix, on the score of the date of his arrival in 
this country, a date which caused the Federal Senate to refuse 
him the seat in that body which had been conferred upon him 
by the Pennsylvania Legislature. Touching this question, it 
suffices to say of Joun Paut Jones that although by birth a 
British subject, as were most of the American colonists, he 
had lived long enough in Virginia to convince the Continental 
Congress that he was desirous of serving the Colonial cause, 
and was competent to do so. Nobody denies that he evinced 
personal daring and professional ability by his seizure of 
merchantmen, more or less armed, in British waters, and by 
descents upon coast towns in Britain, as well as by his capture 
of the Drake and his memorable victory over the frigate 
Serapis. It is true enough that Jones was of a temperament 
that nothing but warlike activity can satisfy, and that when 
he found that his career in the service of the United States 
was over, he would have been only too glad to devote his 
courage, energy, and technical qualifications to another coun- 
try. It is conceivable that had he lived, and had his remark- 
able powers been recognized by Napo.ron, he might in 
1805 have been substituted for VILLENEUVE at the head of the 
principal French fleet, in which event it is possible that the 
battle of Trafalgar would have had a different ending. There 
is this to be said, however, about the translation of the re- 
mains of Joun Paut Jones from France to the United States, 
that, if this act of national gratitude be performed, it is hard 
to see why equal honor should not be bestowed upon the body 
of Tuomas Paint, whose services to the cause of American 
independence ean hardly be overestimated, and certainly 
transcended those of any contemporary naval commander. 


An interesting transfer of the referendum principle from 
legislative measures to office-holders—from laws to men—has 
been suggested in California. Switzerland has never gone so 
far. It is true that there not only the principle of the 
referendum but that cf the popular initiative has been applied 
in both federal and cantonal legislation. Never, on the other 
hand, have those principles been applied for the removal of 
persons discharging executive functions in the Confederation 
or in any canton. Not long ago, on the other hand, the people 
ot Los Angeles, California, secured an amendment to their 
municipal charter providing that the holder of any elective 
oftice may be removed at any time by the electors qualified to 
vote for the successor of such incumbent. Under this “ recall ” 
system, the preliminary move authorized is that twenty-five 
per cent. of the registered voters shall file a request asking for 
the official’s removal. Thereupon a special election is ordered, 
at which voters may decide whether the obnoxious functionary 
shall remain in office or shall be supplanted. Those who are 
conversant with American history are aware that had such an 
initiative and such a referendum been from the outset opera- 
tive in American politics, many a Governor of a State, to say 
nothing of minor State officials, might have found himself re- 
tired suddenly to private life; and there is but little doubt that 
Vice-President Burr, President TyLer, and President Jounson, 
if not also President Hayes and President ArTuuR, would have 
found their terms eut short. Indeed, it is not improbable 
that Apranan Lixcoin himself, who was a minority candi- 
date, might have been removed from office in the interest of 
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harmony during the three months succeeding his inauguration 
in 1861 by the joint operation of a Federal initiative and a 
Federal referendum. We shall be curious to see how the Los 
Angeles experiment works. It is obvious that many a patri- 
otic Mayor or Governor might fail to secure the approval of 
his fellow citizens for a wise and far-sighted project. There 
was a time, for instance, when, if the initiative and referen- 
dum constituting the Los Angeles plan for the removal of an 
executive officer had been operative in the State of New York, 
the taxpayers of that commonwealth might have repudiated 
De Wirt Ciixton with his scheme of a canal connecting Lake 
Erie with the Hudson River. 


Governor Hen.y, of Indiana, issued a proc!amation on April 
15, declaring that laws passed at the recent session of the 
Legislature were in full force and effect. One of these statutes 
is an anticigarette law, which provides that any one having 
cigarettes or cigarette-paper in his possession as a dealer is 
liable to fine and imprisonment. Special notice was given that 
this law would be rigorously enforced. An Indianapolis des- 
patch says that the Gevernor’s proclamation was followed in 
many cities by the destruction or abando1iment of stocks of 
cigarettes and cigarette-papers left in the hands of merchants. 
Other dealers sent back their left-over cigarettes to the Tobac- 
co Trust, which received them, and which purposes to make ¢ 
test of the constitutionality of the law in the courts. <A des- 
pateh dated April 18 tells of the arrest and fining of many 
grown-up persons, not dealers, throughout the State of Indi- 
ana, for smoking cigarettes. One man was fined $25 for this 
offence. Another was fined $35 for having cigarette-papers in 
his possession. Of course such action is preposterous, and it 
is inconceivable that any law that warrants it can stand in 
any State in the Union. 





In Wisconsin, Governor La Fouuerte has approved an anti- 
cigarette law which is to take effect on July 1. It prohibits any 
person in Wisconsin from manufacturing, selling, offering for 
sale, keeping for sale, giving away, or otherwise disposing of, or 
bringing. into Wisconsin for the purpose of selling, offering 
tor sale, giving away, or otherwise disposing of, any cigarettes, 
cigarette-paper, or cigarette wrappers, or any substitute there- 
for. Any one violating any provision of it shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and on conviction shall be punished for the first 
oftence by a fine of not less than $5 nor more than $50, or by 
imprisonment not exceeding thirty days; and for the second 
and each subsequent offence from $100 to $500 fine, or by im- 
prisonment from thirty days to six months. It is provided 
that the provisions of the bill shall not apply to the sales of 
jobbers or manufacturers doing an interstate business with 
customers outside of Wisconsin. <A similar bill was passed on 
March 30 by the Lower House of the Legislature of Michigan, 
and as anticigarette laws are evidently in fashion in the 
Middle West, we presume Michigan now has one also, and 
probably other States of the Middle West as well. 


A Boston paper tells of a recent mass-meeting in Faneuil 
Hall to begin a battle against the use of the cigarette in New 
England. Herzextan Burrerworru, president of the New 
England Branch of the World’s and National Anticigarette 
League, presided, and had with him on the platform among 
others the Hon. Cuartes BuLkLey Hupsezi, former superin- 
tendent of the Board of Education of Greater New York, and 
“the first man to begin the fight against cigarette-smoking by 
American boys.” Mr. Hursryn was the chief speaker, and told 
five hundred young people who were present “how the senses 
were impaired by the vile weed, and how it leads to other 
vices.” So far as boys are concerned, there is no doubt that 
cigarettes are bad for them, and the fight against the use of 
cigarettes by boys is a worthy one and deserves encouragement. 
We are informed that there is now a bill before the British 
House of Commons prohibiting the sale of cigarettes to boys 
under fourteen. That is a reasonable measure. So, too, 
when “ certain young ladies near Pittsburg,” of whom we read 
in another paper, declared that they would have no cigarette- 
smoking boys for beaus, they acted within their rights and in 
accordance with good taste and a creditable sense of duty, and 
it is to be hoped that their course will be beneficial to the boys. 


But what of all this mid-Western anticigarette legislation ? 



















































Is it all the result of the activities of the World’s and National, 

















Anticigarette League? Is it wise? Is it expedient? Is it all 
designed for the protection of the young, or is it based on the 
belief that cigarettes are a particularly iniquitous invention of 
the Adversary, and caleulated to bring misery and degradation 
on any one who uses them? What has been told those mid- 
Western legislators about cigarettes? In this city, where 
they are freely sold and extensively consumed, the general 
sentiment about them is that, like tobacco in any other form, 
they are bad for the young, and that they are particularly 
dangerous to half-grown boys because they are mild, cheap, 
and fascinating, and beeause the practice of inhaling’ the 
smoke of them, which is- easily picked up, is in itself more 
deleterious than most other kinds of smoking, and is apt to get 
very hard hold of young boys and become an enslaving and 
stupefying habit. Cigarettes may easily blight the develop- 
ment of a young boy, especially if his nervous system is not 
theroughly sound. Keep boys and cigarettes apart by all 
means. But a great’ many grown-up men smoke cigarettes 
more or less without giving evidence of being hurt by it. 
Probably tobacco is bad for everybody that uses it, but it is a 
mighty slow poison, except when used to great excess, and an 
enormous number of American men, and a very few American 
women, consider that the satisfactions of its use offset both 
its cost in money and its supposed detrimenta) influence on 
health. The London Lancet, a high medical authority, has 
several times discussed cigarettes, always denying that there 
was any particularly devilish perniciousness about them. 





If the mid-Western legislators have been persuaded that it 
is of vital consequence to keep cigarettes from boys, and that 
the only way to do it is to forbid the sale of them, one can at 
least understand their position. Even so, their action seems 
drastic. Children cannot be kept out of mischief by legisla- 
tion, though legislation can do something for their protection, 
and to prohibit the sale of a widely used commodity because 
it is not good for children seems an expedient of very specula- 
tive validity, while the attempt to prevent adults not only 
from selling cigarettes, but from having and smoking them, is, 
as we have said, preposterous. Is not this kind of lawmaking 
overdone? Tow about the curfew laws that so many 
towns, especially in the Middle West, installed a few years 
since? Are they in force? Wave they been helpful? Judge 
Parker in his JEFFERSON dinner speech deprecated vigorously 
the current propensity in this land and day to make the gov- 
ernment meddle with everybody’s concerns. In our early days, 
he said, it was deemed a virtue when the government, like 
the individual, minded its own business. But that, he felt, 
was out of date, and meddling had gone from one thing to 
another until, “as the process goes on down, interference 
with harmless personal customs and habits seems to be only 
natural and logical.” Interference by legislation may easily 
go too far, and we guess it has gone too far in this matter of 
anticigarette Jaws. And we suspect that the mid-Western 
legislators have been taught to consider the malignant little 
cigarette as a very much blacker beast than it really is. 





It is a great merit in a holiday to have a special use. Once 
the holiday is established, the special use will follow if the time 
of year suits, and the uses that attach themselves to holidays 
are oftentimes amusingly at variance with the intentions of 
the holiday’s inventors. Fast-day in New England came to be 
so generally consecrated to the opening of the baseball season 
that a few years ago it was abolished by general consent. 
WasnHiINncton’s birthday in this climate is rather commonly 
used to recover from the fatigues of public dinners incurred 
the night before. Lixcoin’s birthday has as yet no special use 
that we know of, and in spite of its commemorative worthiness 
it is an unhandy holiday, and rather wasteful of the public 
time. In Massachusetts they keep Patriot’s day on April 19 
(perhaps it took the place of Fast-day), and it is amusing to 
read in the advertising columns of the Boston papers that it 
is coming more and more to be the day when the folks in the 
cities rush to the seashore and the country to search out for 
themselves suitable places in which to spend the summer. 
Special trains and steamers run. All the keepers of summer 
hotels and boarding-houses, and renters of summer cottages, 
have their properties ready for inspection, and crowds go out 
to inspect. That seems an excellent custom. If we in New 
York could keep the anniversary of Lincotn’s tragic death on 
April 15, instead of his birthday on February 12, it would be 
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considerably to the advantage of thousands of our resident 
population who prize holidays when they come and cannot 


afford to waste one. Is not the later Lincotn anniversary the 
one really more suitable to observe, as well as a more season- 
able date for a holiday? 


There are two important associations of artists in New 


York, the National Academy of Design, with 100 acade- 
micians and, at present, 90 associates, and the Society 
of American Artists, with, at present, 139 members. The 


second of these societies was founded by members of the Na- 
tional Academy who seceded from it in 1877, because of a dis- 
agreement about aims and methods in art. The basis for this 
disagreement long ago disappeared, and for years past the 
relations between the two organizations have been entirely 
amicable, so that eighty-seven members of the Society are also 
members or associate members of the Academy. <A disposition 
to unite these two organizations becomes active from time to 
time. Just now it is particularly active, and it has been agreed 
in committee to put the proposition to vote at a meeting in 
May. The proposed union, if carried out, would put the art 
interests of the town in a stronger position than they hold 
now, and would be likely to result in better exhibitions than 
are now given, and in more of them, and in more public in- 
terest in them. The merger would probably be strengthened 
by the accession of some other smaller societies, and the result- 
ing academy would be in a good position to get publie support 
for the much-coveted art institute, a larger building more 
suitable for picture exhibitions than any that the present 
societies can command. It is probable, too, that the amalgama- 
tion of these societies would facilitate the accomplishment of 
whatever is valuable in the plan of Dr. Butter, of Columbia, 
for cooperation between the National Academy, the Metro- 
politan Museum. and Columbia University, in establishing in 
New York a school of fine arts of the highest grade. 


The London Academy finds that “the Americans who come 
to Oxford have very little idea of a thorough education, and 
many have no standard of work.” A true finding, no doubt, 
but what of the English lads who come there—are they any 
better qualified? Taken by and large are they more thorough 
and better equipped with standards than the Americans? An 
idea prevalent in these parts about the English schools and 
universities is that they afford great possibilities of education 
which are more or less successfully evaded by a majority of 
ithe youths who frequent them. Our own institutions afford 
opportunities of observing the same phenomena. 





The Eternal City moves the impressionable spirit of Colonel 
Watterson to conundrum-like questionings. Writing to his 
paper he propounds: “Is Mr. Rooseveitt a Republican? Is Mr. 
3ryAN a Democrat? What is a Republican? What is a Demo- 
Then musingly admitting that the Gray Wolves of the 
“is the 


erat 2?” 
Senate are still the same, and that the President 
identical broneo-buster he was,” he confesses that even from 
Rome, and with an imagination exposed to all its quickening 
inspirations, he “can see very little ahead of us, except the 
dynasty of which TuHropore Roosrvett is the Jackson, and 
Root, Tarr, and Farpanks the Van Buren, the Taney, and the 
Benton.” Some one should explain to the Colonel that our 
natural curiosity about our future has been tempered for the 
time being by solicitude about the relations of some gentlemen 
who have charge of our life-insurance funds. 

All exemplary people do not take the same view of divorce. 
When the National Council of Women, at its recent meeting 
in Washington, proposed to cooperate with Church and State 
to find out what were the chief causes of divorcee, Miss Susan 
B. Antuony stoutly opposed the resolution. “I do not con- 
sider divorce as evil by any means,” asserted Miss ANTHONY. 
“1+ is just as much a refuge for women married to brutal men 
as Canada was once a refuge from brutal masters. I will 
never vote for a resolution that will cut women off from refuge 
from designing and brutal men.” So far as the law is con- 
cerned, any woman can leave a brutal husband. If he wants a 
divorce, and divorce is easily procurable, there is the more 
incentive for him to be ugly. If she is the only possible wife 
for him the inducement to make himself acceptable to her is 
greater. 














































Does an Organized National Opposition to 
Mr. Roosevelt any longer Exist? 


Tue 163d anniversary of the birth of THoMAS JEFFERSON was 
commemorated on April 13 by a number of banquets, among which 
those given in New York and Chicago were conspicuous. At the 
New York banquet the first and principal speech was made by 
ex-Judge ALTON B. Parker, who made it clear that he adheres 
to the ideas which were propounded by him during the recent 
campaign, but which were repudiated by an overwhelming majority 
of voters. He still holds that mischievous “ trusts” may be dealt 
with under the existing statutes (State or Federal) and common 
law, and that if any additional Federal legislation is needed _ it 
should take the form of tariff revision, and not of additions to the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission. In other words, 
he does not approve of the Escu-Townsenp bill, which, it will be 
remembered, was supported by a vast majority of the Democratic 
members of the House of Representatives. In the speech of Mayor 
McCLeELLAN, who followed ex-Judge PARKER, some admirable gen- 
eral principles were set forth, though their precise application to 
the questions of the hour could not have been obvious to all of 
the auditors. The Mayor said that the Democratic party, as a 
first step in the direction of commanding public confidence, should 
prove to the American people that it is more anxious to teach and 
to practise sound political doctrine than it is so to frame a plat- 
form as to catch the unthinking vote. He predicted that if 
Democratic conventions would nominate men, not from motives 
of expediency and the hope of success, but from love of principle, 
even with the certainty of defeat, it would not be long before the 
people of the United States wonld thrill with admiration for such 
candidates and such a party, and a new generation would catch 
the still living spirit that stirred the Democrats of the olden days. 
From this declaration it is not easy to infer whether Mayor Mc- 
CLELLAN would favor or oppose the bestowal of control over cor- 
porations engaged in interstate business on the Interstate Com- 
meree Commission. It is also difficult to deduce from his utter- 
ances whether he is an advocate or an opponent of national, State, 
or municipal ownership of public utilities. It is impossible to say 
whether he would or would not class such ownership among the 
“fallacious and unjust schemes” proposed as magic cures for 
economic ills by “ charlatans «nd demagogues.” Would he rank 
among “charlatans and demagogues” Mr. WILLIAM J. BRYAN, 
whom Judge Parker had described as “an honest and patriotic 
inan, perhaps the most persuasive political orator known in our 
history?” Mayor McCLeLLaAn was followed by ex-Judge D-Capy 
Herrick, recently the Democraiic candidate for Governor of New 
York, who made it clear enough that, in his judgment, such issues 
as the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, and as the re- 
tention of the Philippines, should be regarded as settled, at least 
for our time. He thought that while it might be heroic, it cer- 
tainly is not good politics to keep on fighting for causes that are 
lost. Ex-Judge Herrick did not say in so many words what he 
thought the Democracy ought to do about the proposal to give 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the power to make railway 
rates in certain cases, but we infer that he regards the proposal 
with disapproval, because he denounced the tendency toward cen- 
tralization exhibited at Washington. We should not omit to note 
a sensible suggestion, made by ex-Judge Herrick, that Democrats 
should stop fighting among themselves, and that criminations and 
recriminations about the elections of 1896, 1900, and 1904 are 
worse than useless. 

Disregarding this counsel of perfection, Mr. WrmttAM J. BRYAN, 
speaking at the banquet given on the same evening in Chicago, de- 
seribed the Democratic managers of the last Presidential campaign 
as “a little coterie of autocrats, who had brought upon the party 
the most disheartening and most disgusting defeat it had ever ex- 
perienced.” Mr. Bryan’s main purpose, however, was to advo- 
cate public ownership of public utilities, and he undertook the 
difficult task of reconciling such ownership with Jeffersonian prin- 
ciples. He acknowledged that JEFFERSON was opposed to legisla- 
tion which would hamper the individual in the development of his 
powers, but the fact was recalled that JEFFERSON was also vehe- 
mently opposed to private moncpolies. In other words, while 
AePFERSON believed that legislation might be carried so far as to 
discourage individual effort, he always insisted that it should 
he carried far cnough to restrain any hand uplifted for a neigh- 
bor’s injury. Mr. Bryan’s conclusion was that JEFFERSON'S 
utterances, if fairly collated and construed, justify the Federal 
legislation needed for the complete regulation and control of 
interstate railways. He admits, at the same time, that JEFFER- 
SON expressly declared against the Federal incorporation of com- 
panies—a solution of the railway problem which, as our readers 
know, is advocated by Senator NEwWLANDS, and which is said to be 
regarded with favor by many great corporations. Whether JEF- 
FERSON’S arguments could be arrayed on behalf of the public 
ownership of railroads would depend somewhat, Mr. Bryan con- 
ceded, upon the extent to which competition is possible under 
private ownership. So far as Mr. Bryan’s observation went, it 
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seemed to him that effective competition between railroad lines 
was scarcely to be expected. He added that while he had been 
quick to endorse President RoosEvELT’s effort to secure railroad- 
rate regulation, he believed that such regulation will ultimately 
lead to public ownership. In order, however, to avoid the danger 
of centralization, or, at least, to limit the danger, Mr. Bryan 
would prefer to see only the trunk lines owned by the Federal 
government and the local lines cwned by the several States. 

Judge DUNNE, the Mayor-elect of Chicago, expressed the con- 
viction that the national Democracy might gain a decisive victory 
at the next Presidential election if it would incorporate in its plat- 
form a ringing declaration in favor of government ownership of in- 
terstate railroads, telegraphs, and express transportation. Senator 
NEWLANDS, who, by the way, spoke at the New York banquet, evi- 
dently concurs with Judge DUN se in regarding public ownership 
as the ideal solution of the railway-rate problem, although he 
doubts whether the people are as yet ripe for it, and for the pres- 
ent, as we have seen, he would give the Federal authorities con- 
trol of railway and other companies engaged in interstate busi- 
ness, by compelling them to become incorporated under a Federal 
law. Like Mr. Bryan, he spoke in a laudatory strain of Mr. Roose- 
VELT, praising his * courageous leadership,” which was calculated 
to “ shackle greed and cunning.” 

So far as an opinion may safely be formulated three years in ad- 
vance, it seems reasonable to assume that the views expressed by 
Mr. Bryan, Judge DUNNE, and Senator NEWLANDS are more like- 
ly than those put forward by ex-Judge PARKER to dominate the 
Democratic national convention of 1908. In that event, how will 
it be possible for the Committee on Resolutions to frame a_plat- 
form that will place the Democracy in sharp antithesis to the Re- 
publican party? It is clear that such an issue could not be 
formulated unless the internal and foreign policy of Mr. Roosr- 
VELT should have been repudiated by the leaders of the Republican 
organization in both Houses of Congress. Such a repudiation seems 
improbable, in spite of the Senate’s adjourning without ratifying 
the treaty with Santo Domingo, and without passing the Esci- 
TOWNSEND Dill empowering the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to fix railway rates under certain circumstances. There is no rea- 
son to suppose that Mr. Rooseveir will be any weaker in the next 
House of Representatives than he was in the last, wherein, as was 
demonstrated by the vote on the Escu-TowNsenp bill, he had be- 
hind him practically all the Republican members and also almost 
all of their Democratic colleagues. The members of the next House 
of Representatives, having been elected last November, will justly 
feel that they stand in much closer relation to the people than 
do two-thirds of the Senators, and they are, therefore, much less 
likely to be influenced by Senatorial opponents of Mr. RoosEVELT 
than were the members of the Hovse which adjourned sine die on 
the 4th of March. That the coteric of Republican Senators, who 
for some years have controlled the Upper House of the Federal 
legislature, will venture to enter on a course of open and persistent 
opposition to Mr. Roosevetr is improbable, because they know 
that he will have behind him the tremendous force of public 
opinion, and nearly the whole of the new House of Representatives. 
The outcome of such a one-sided contest would be ruinous to 
themselves, as they might learn from the experience of the Whig 
Senators, who once used their preponderance in the Upper Cham- 
ber to pass a vote of censure upon President ANDREW JACKSON— 
an act which exposed them to the subsequent humiliation of seeing 
the vote expunged from the records of the Senate. When the 
Senate and the House of Representatives are in cordial agreement 
they can give a President a great deal of trouble, though even 
then they cannot successfully impeach him, as the test case of 
ANDREW JOHNSON showed. For a faction of the Republican ma- 
jority in the Senate to defy at once the Chief Magistrate and the 
popular branch of the Federal legislature would be an act of 
folly, which, eventually, would be likely to cause the retirement 
of most of the recalcitrant Senators to private life. Every one of 
them has rivals in his State who would be glad to oust him from 
his seat, on the ground that he has ceased to reflect the convictions 
and wishes of his party. 

We assume, then, that the President’s internal and foreign pol- 
icy will be endorsed by the next Republican national convention, 
which, by the way, Mr. Rooseverr’s friends seem well-nigh certain 
to control. In that event. provided the Republican nominee for 
the office of Chief Magistrate shall be a man known to be in 
hearty sympathy with the Rooseveltian programme, it is hard to 
see how the Democratic convention, if controlled by the radicals, 
as probably it will be, can devise a platform and select a candi- 
date that would have any prosnect of carrying the country. All 
they could say would be that, with their platform and _ their 
candidate. they might be expected to go further in a reform di- 
rection than Mr. Roosevett had gone. The obvious answer would 
be that, in view of Republican preponderance in the Senate, they 
could not expect to accomplish anything at all for many years 
to come, whereas Mr. RoosEVELT had been able to force desirable 
legislation through the Upper House, and it would be probable 
that a like influence could be exerted by his Republican successor. 
Under such circumstances, it might seem to the Democracy scarce- 
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ly worth while to undergo the waste of time, energy, and money 
incident to a Presidential campaign. The contest might seem de- 
cided in advance. 





The Naval Situation in the Far East 


Ar the hour when we write, the whereabouts of the Japanese 
fleet is still unknown, and the opinions of naval experts differ as 
to whether Admiral Toco°will confront his Russian opponent near 
Formosa, or will prefer to await -him in the Japanese waters 
that RoJESTVENSKY would have to traverse in order to reach his ob- 
jective, which is Vladivostok. There is concurrent and trustworthy 
testimony to the fact that on April 14 most, if not all, of the 
Russian war-vessels were in Kamranh Bay, a harbor on the coast 
of French Indo-China some two hundred miles north of Saigon. 
According to a telegram from Saigon, dated April 17, five battle- 
ships, six cruisers, and a number of colliers belonging to RoJEst- 
VENSKY’S fleet were on that day still in Kamranh Bay, engaged 
in refitting, coaling, and victualling. According to a despatch from 
Hong-kong, also dated April 17, a section of the Russian fleet had 
been sighted on Sunday in Turan Bay, also a French harbor, but 
about three hundred and fifty miles north of Kamranh Bay. If 
it prove true that many of RoJwESTVENSKY’s vessels have been 
knowingly permitted by the Saigon authorities to remain several 
days in a French harbor, the question will naturally arise whether 
France has not been guilty of a flagrant violation of a neutral’s 
duties, and thereby given Japan a casus belli. It is undoubtedly a 
well-established rule of international law that a belligerent ves- 
sel must not be suffered to remain in a neutral harbor more than 
twenty-four hours. France disclaimed responsibility for RoJrst- 
VENSKY’S long sojourn off Madagascar, on the ground that his 
ships were not in French territorial waters. The statement was 
not disputed at Tokio, for the obvious reason that the longer 
ROJESTVENSKY remained on the western side of the Indian Ocean 
the better for Japan. The situation is materially different now 
that the Russian admiral is in the China Sea, nearing Formosa, 
which is a Japanese island, and evidently aiming straight at 
Vladivostok. Under the circumstances, it becomes of manifest 
importance to Japan that a neutral’s duties should be rigorously 
fulfilled. 





Literary Waifs 


HerE and there in the conglomerate mass which the book trade 
shunts upon the world each year, and which writers living in the 
dream of an easily won fortune concoct, there drifts a frail little 
book, written because the writer wanted to talk a little, even 
though he knew the great crowd could not stop to lend its ear, and 
published because some hardy publisher’s reader fought the disin- 
terested fight. It is a truism that the circumstantial and the 
ephemeral alone interest the masses. And so such a rare book, 
written from the spirit to the spirit, will do little more than reach 
a quiet friend who, if he be generous enough, will carefully hand 
it on to another. But at best its life is short and hidden. When 
one lives to witness the popularity of Mrs. Wiggs and David 
Harum, one can understand that the audience clamoring over 
these things would have but little to say to WILLIAM CANTON’S 
W. V.—Her Book, or AF’s Divine Vision, or JAMES’s Altar of the 
Dead, The exquisite and the rare are probably exquisite and rare 
because they float in a region where the average man does not care 
to penetrate. W. V.—Her Book had its brief and obscure day some 
eight or ten years ago. It was the exquisitely restrained and 
truthful record of a little girl’s life and of her conversations 
with her mother, father, and friends. She was just a nice, ordinary 
little girl, freshly arrived upon the planet, taking stock of the 
surrounding world, and questioning its possibilities. She kept 
a sharp lookout for fairies and angels, and walked about, expect- 
ing to see spiders big enough to weave webs in the forests and 
catch tigers and bears, and possibly, just by way of agreeable 
sensation, an occasional little girl. She is introduced to us in 
the frontispiece seated in a large flower-pot, with a small Japa- 
nese sunshade tilted over the shoulder, while she pleads with the 
gardener to water her and help her to grow. W. V., like other 
children, invents a rich and suggestive language, which is a much 
more natural and comfortable way of doing than bending one’s 
energies to learn one already made. As, for example, when the 
road was muddy and one had to choose one’s way, she referred to 
it as “ picky,” and when she suffered from a cold in- the head she 
mentioned that her nose was “hoarse.” Telling her father how 
much she loved him, she added, “ And I love mother just the 
same; you and mother are twins, you know.” A feeling for the 
intimacy of what is best in the world, not unlike the little boy’s, 
who, coming to his first knowledge of the generosity of Santa 
Claus on his second Christmas, exclaimed, “I bet he sleep eve’y 
night wif Jesus.” It is perhaps the lack of straining, the sim- 
plicity of the story of W. V., that limited its audience. Why 
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read W. V.’s tale when every household and every family is dupli- 
cating just some such history, only) alas! the recorder is not 
keeping the annals. Another little book of strangely exquisite 
quality that wandered its way and soon ceased to be heard, 
though occasionally one still sees the top of its blue cover emerging 
from a poet’s pocket, is AI’s Divine Vision. Every decade produces 
its poet’s poet, one who is a source of inspiration to other poets, 
but whose voice somehow fails to reach the outer world. Such a 
poet is George Russeti, or AE. He has published three small 
volumes of rare tone and of exquisite finish. The last, The Divine 
Vision, made its appearance with the first of the year 1904, and 
so exalted and untainted a mood can hardly chime in with the 
more engrossed and clamorous moments of the Man in the Street. 
It is a book that could not claim a noisy welcome, but if we yet 
have our hours of stillness and reflection when we come to con- 
sciousness of how small a part of the soul's business this pushing 
through of small activities is, we shall weleome AE’s Dirine 
Vision as we would a deep-seeing, silent companion. The divine 
vision itself is the mood that “ hath known all beauty,” that sees 
through all the shadowy terrors of hell, the love that caused the 
fall, and how the very desire which cast man into the deep and 
taught him to suffer also led him to the heights of conscious- 
ness, the mood in which every poet of the divine vision, taking 
more into account the glooms, the grimnesses of life, and even 
bearing in mind the obloquy of the dust and the grave and the 
forgetfulness of the living. It is something in the sardonic humor 
and sledge-hammer hardness of the simple phrases that give these 
little lyrics their grip on the heart: 


Thrice a week the winter thorough 
Here I stood to keep the goal, 

Football then was fighting sorrow 
For the young man’s soul. 


Now in May-time to the wicket, 
Out I march with bat and pad, 

See the son of grief at cricket 
Trying to be glad. 


Try I will—no harm in trying. 
Wonder ’tis how little mirth 

Keeps the bones of man from lying 
On the bed of earth. 


Now and then the theme reminds of HENLEY, as in the stoie 
lines: 


If it chance your eye offend you, 

Pluck it out, lad, and be sound; 
"Twill hurt, but tlrere are salves to mend you, 
*And many a balsam grows on ground. 


And if your hand or foot offend you, 
Cut if off, lad, and be whole, 

But play the man, stand up and end you 
When your sickness is the soul. 


But the sadness of the little volume is lightened by a wonderful 
feeling for the beauty of the world, and even the beauty and the 
recollection, in the saddest of the aspect of life, are the pathway to 
a hope. The little volume goes over the ground of the whence and 
the whither of the soul. Like all Celtie writers, AE is  inti- 
mately at home in the realms of faery and of vision, and he is 
not least lovable when he touches upon the loves of man and of 
woman. 

You and I have found the secret way. 
None can bar our love or say it nay; 
All the world may stare and never know, 
You and I are twined together so. 


You and JT, for all his vaunted width, 
Know the giant Space is just a myth, 
Over miles and miles of pure deceit 

You and [ have found our lips can meet. 


You and I have laughed the leagues apart 
In the soft delight of heart to heart, 

If there’s a gulf to meet or limit set, 
You and I have never found it yet. 


You and I have found the joy had birth 
In the angel childhood of the earth 

Hid within the heart of man and maid, 
You and I of time are not afraid. 


One more tiny book to complete the triad is A. E. HoUSMAN’s 
Shropshire Lad, though, having run into a third edition, it can 
hardly claim the exclusiveness of the other two. It is now brought 
out in an edition so tiny that it can slip into any small pocket 
and go off on a jaunt with one. It is just the kind of little book 
to whip out of one’s pocket as one turns into the wood and let 
its melody beat rhythm to one’s footsteps. Its note is definitely 
more earthly than that of the mocds of man. 
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in Modern Warfare 


By William G. Fitz-Gerald 


N all the range of human ingenuity it is doubtful whether a 
more amazing piece of mechanism can be found than the 
eighteen-inch Whitehead torpedo of to-day, which, slipped into 
the water from its tube, goes on its terrible mission with 
an intelligence almost human. Their effect requires no greater 

emphasis than the recent destruction of that Russian giant, the 
Petropavlovsk, which had her bottom torn out by a Japanese tor- 
pedo, so that in a few moments a colossal fortress of steel, costing 
many millions of dollars, was destroyed, with hundreds of officers 
and men. 

The principle of the torpedo is the placing of a very large charge 
of high explosive in a steel case, fairly alive with mechanism, and 
so ingenious that the missile, fired from a tube with a small charge 
of cordite, or gunpowder, will automatically direct itself to a given 
target, and there explode. 

It is clear that a torpedo, which costs only two or three thou- 
sand dollars, may destroy a great armored battle-ship of the first 
class, costing seven and a half millions. This fact has given rise 
to the modern torpedo-boat. primarily constructed to discharge 


these automatic missiles. And of all branches of naval service, the 
most perilous and uncomfortable, in peace and war alike, is that 
of the torpedo-boat—a thin, frail, steel hull all aquiver and ashake 
with the enormously powerful engines it contains, capable of driv- 
ing the craft not over but through walls of water at forty miles 
an hour! 

The quarters of both officers and men are restricted, for every 
square inch of space is precious; and the only protection which 
the torpedo-boat has is the way its coal is distributed in the 
bunkers. Ceaseless vigilance by night and day is imperative on 
the part of officers and men, their sole chance of success being 
in their stealing close up to their victim and discharging their 
torpedo unawares. 

But in the daytime, owing to the wateh which war-ships, both 
at anchor and at sea, maintain, it is extremely difficult for even the 
swiftest torpedo-boat to approach a great battle-ship or armored 
cruiser without being found and destroyed by her guns. At night, 
on the other hand, the flares from the torpedo-boat’s funnels will 
betray her; and then there are the sweeping rays of the great 

















The Torpedo dropping into the Water 
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The Explosion of a “ Spur” Torpedo (the “Spar” Torpedo is so called because it is Fastened on the End of a 
rigger attached to the Boat which carries it) 














Five Submarine Mines Exploding together 





























The simultaneous Explosion of Ten Submarine Mines 


SNAP-SHOTS SHOWING THE EFFECTS OF EXPLODING MINES 
AND TORPEDOES USED IN MODERN WARFARE 


The reader is referred to the article beginning on the opposite page of this number of the “ Weekly” for an account of the 
uses of torpedoes, torpedo-boats, and submarine mines in modern warfare. The photographs on this page are snap-shots of 
torpedoes and mines in actual operation 
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search-lights earried by the 
possible victims, which follow 
her, and enable the quick- 
firing guns to be trained upon 
her. 

There is nothing to do un- 
der such circumstances but 
for the torpedo-boat to put 
on full steam through a sea 
boiling under the hail of pro- 
jectiles. And yet it is worth 
while to sacrifice many _ tor- 
pedo-boats to destroy one 
battle-ship. Indeed, one au- 
thority estimates that if a 
couple of first-class ironclads 
can be sunk, even with the 
loss of fifty torpedo-boats, the 
latter have won a victory! 

From the days of Captain 
Robert Bushnell, in 1776, 
when he used almost the first- 
known torpedo against the 
British war-ship Hagle—the 
flag-ship of Lord Howe, in 
New York Harbor—wonder- 
ful development has taken 
place in these instruments of 
destruction. In 1848, during 
the Schleswig - Holstein — re- 
bellion, Kiel Harbor was very 
fully protected by torpedoes ; 
and, as every one knows, they 
did immense execution during 
our own civil war. 

A little later came the Aus- 
trian, Captain Whitehead, 
with an invention which in- 
deed marks an epoch in the 
history of nations—the auto- 
mobile torpedo of to-day, now 
adopted by every country in 
the world, and put to prac- 
tical and terrible demonstrat 
Russo-Turkish conflict of 1877 

We have short memories in 
it may be pertinent to recall 
the present great war in the 


stroyed or disabled by these weapons. The Japanese, indeed, pos- 
sess a torpedo flotilla second only to the French and British. Their 
NShirakumo and Asashio are beautiful examples of up-to-date tor- 
pedo-craft, nearly two hundred and twenty feet long, very narrow, 


and propelled through the wat 


engines at over thirty-one nautical knots an hour. 


They carry a crew of fifty 
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A Diver going below the Surface to lay Submarine Mines 


ion in all wars onward from the 


-8. two thousand pieces of machinery. 
“ war-head ” is inserted in slabs, each with a hole in its centre to 
receive the core of dry guncotton directly connected with the de- 
tonating primer, which contains fulminate of mercury, and a per- 
cussion-cap. In front of the primer is screwed the war ‘“ nose ”— 
a very sensitive nose—which operates automatically when the 
weapon strikes, and sets otf the whole charge. 

Behind the war-head comes the chamber containing the com- 
pressed air that drives this singular projectile through the water. 
Inte this chamber is pumped air at a pressure of about fifteen 
hundred pounds to the square inch. 


these days of daily newspapers, so 
that during the very first week of 
Far East a dozen ships were de- 


er with seven thousand horse-power 


or sixty officers and men, who en- 




































deavor to bring their boat 
within half a mile of its 
target before firing it. They 
carry, by the way, ten or 
twelve Whitehead torpedoes, 
each weighing about 1160 
pounds, and carrying in its 
head two hundred and twenty 
pounds of: wet guncotton. 

The length of the torpedo 
used in the Japanese craft 
we have been considering is 
about sixteen feet five inches, 
and they slip through the 
water, obedient to their auto- 
matic mechanism, at twenty- 
eight knots an hour. They 
are maintained at a constant 
set depth by their horizontal 
rudders until their blunt 
phosphor-bronze heads strike 
the ironclad below the water- 
line, and an explosion takes 
plaee, when, of course, the 
delicate instrument is de- 
stroyed, with its cunningly 
devised air-flask, immersion- 
chamber, afterbody, tiny en- 
gines, and whirling propellers, 
which revolve in different 
ways in order to steady the 
torpedo. 

The Whitehead torpedo of 
to-day is a steel cigar, or au- 
tomatic porpoise - shaped 
Weapon or projectile, from 
twelve to seventeen feet long, 
and eighteen inches in diameter 
at its widest. They are made 
in both sizes for our navy; 
and when ready for firing 
even a small one will weigh 
over half a ton. 





They are delivered in five sections, which contain upwards of 


The wet guncotton in the 


And this, escaping through 




















A recent Type of Submarine Boat, partially submerged. 
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This Boat is fitted with the * Hyphydroscope,” an Instrument en- 
abling those below the Surface of the Water to see what is going on Above 
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a valve leading to the little engines, provides the motive power. 
Next comes the mechanism which automatically regulates the 
depth of the torpedo during its run; this ingenious apparatus has 
been kept a great secret, and sold in turn to the various nations 
of the world. Not far from the tail of the torpedo are placed the 
driving-engines. There is also a controlling valve which can be 
arranged so as to close automatically after the weapon has run 
a certain distance, thus obviating a futile explosion in the event 
of the torpedo missing its target. 

Though the torpedo appears to run an independent. course after 
it is shot from the tube, it is so controlled by its mechanism that 
it will carry out its instructions, even varying them according to 
conditions, almost as though it possessed a brain of its own in 
its dreaded war-head. Should its run be unsuccessful, along comes 
another little automatic machine which causes it to sink, and so 
be lost to the enemy. If it is possible to pick it up, it will be 
“told” before it leaves the tube to come to the top after its run 
is through, and float on the surface, with its four-bladed screws 
now inert and stilled. 

At the end of the tail comes the rudder, which keeps the torpedo 
straight. But the most remarkable piece of mechanism is the 
gyroscope, like a child’s top, and is set spinning automatically by 
the release of a spring a moment or two after the torpedo is shot 
from its tube. It is the duty of this little device to correct the 


A Torpedo-boat discharging her Bow Torpedo while moving at Full Speed 


torpedo’s course if it deviates in the slightest degree from its in- 
structions. 

With the lessons of the present war before our Naval Board of 
Construction, it is no wonder that Secretary Moody, Rear-Admiral 
O’Neil, and other officials should order at least two submerged 
torpedo-tubes on our new sixteen-thousand-ton monsters such as 
the Connecticut, the Minnesota, and the Vermont. More attention 
than ever is now being paid to torpedo-work at the United States 
Naval War College at Newport, Rhode Island, and at the school 
at Willet’s Point, New York; instruction being given to both 
officers and men on yet another branch of torpedo-work—defensive 
submarine mining. Torpedoes for this work are steered by elec- 
tricity, and so may be operated from ship or land; the “ fish” 
torpedo unreeling its coil of wire as it goes, and with its electrical 
battery or dynamo controlled by an officer. 

France leads the nations of the world with her torpedo flotillas; 
and one of her foremost naval authorities, Monsieur Messimy, ad- 
vocates setting aside one port—Rochefort—for the exclusive con- 
struction and repair of torpedo-boats. 

Great Britain possesses about 110 torpedo-boats of the first 
class, 114 “ destroyers,” 100 second-class boats, and 29 submarines 
built or building. Argentina, Austria, Brazil, Chile, Denmark— 
every nation is giving great attention to its torpedo-boats. Even 
China has forty-four of the first and second class. 


The Pay of College Professors 
By Charles F. Thwing, LL.D. 


President of Western Reserve University and Adelbert College 


HE facts regarding the pay which college professors re- 
ceive are, in the case of most institutions, easy to ob- 
tain. The following statement represents the condition 
in several colleges, not for the present year only, but 
for the larger part of the last ten years. For salaries 
of college teachers, like the salaries of all, differ from year to 
The following table, however, represents the essential facts 


year. 
for a decade: 

pralenes iunen. Professor, _-‘Tstructor. 
BYOWN:« A< es ss $3000-3150 $1500 $1000-1200 san ae 
Chicago ..... 3000-7000 2500 2000 $1000-1500 
Comiel .. 4... 3000-4000 1500-2000 1000 750 
Dartmouth ... 2500 1500-1700 1200-1400 Saat 
Hamilton 1800-2000 1500 800- 900 er 
Harvard... 2000-6500 RR 2000-3000 500-2000 
Univ. of Il... 2000-3250 1600-1800 1200-1600 700-1000 
Univ. of Minn. 2250-2400 2000-2200 1500 700-1200 
Univ. of Ind.. 2000-2500 1500-1600 1000-1500 600-1000 
Univ. of Penn. 1800-3000 1000-1500 ee Seis 
Williams .. 2500 2000 1000-1500 Site 
Western Res.. 2000-3000 1800 1500-2000 750-1200 





These figures represent the salaries in some of the abler and richer 
American colleges. They show that, with a few exceptions, the sal- 
ary of the full professor in such colleges does not usually exceed 
$3000, and frequently falls below. The salaries of those who are 
not full professors are much smaller. It is also to be said that 
the stipend of those who occupy full chairs in the less able and 
less rich American institutions is far smaller. In not a few col- 
leges of national fame and relation, $1500 or $1800 is regarded as 
a maximum. 

The increase of salaries in the last thirty-five years has been 
great. Whether the increase has been commensurate with the in- 
creasing elaborateness of the type of living it is not necessary now 
to say. Statements recently published regarding the salaries at 
Harvard in the year 1868-9 and 1903-4 are significant in regard 
to increase. In the former time, the highest salary paid was 
that of $3750, which was paid to each of the three professors of 
the law school. The next highest salaries were one of $3500, one 
of $3125, and eight of $3000 each, which were paid to professors 
in the college. One salary of $3000 was paid to a member of the 
divinity school faculty. Two salaries of $2400 each, one of $2250, 
and two of $2000 each, were paid also to members of the under- 
graduate college. One salary of $2000 was paid to a member 













of the observatory staff. Thirty-five years after, in the year 
1903-4, the law school still paid the highest stipends. Four pro- 
fessors received salaries of $6500 each, one of $6000, and two of 
$5550 each. A salary of $5000 was paid to fourteen members of 
the faculty of arts and sciences, to two members of the divinity 
school, to four members of the medical. school, and to one member 
of the observatory staff; $4500 was paid to nine members of the 
faculty of arts and sciences and to one member of the medical 
school; $4000 was paid to fifteen members of the faculty of arts 
and sciences, to three members of the divinity school, and to one 
member of the medical school faculty. Ten full professors of the 
undergraduate college received $3500 each, and four $2000. Nine 
assistant professors received $3000 and twenty - five $2000 each. 
Others of the grade of assistant professors received $1000. The 
salaries of instructors in the undergraduate college indicated also 
great variety. One received $2000, and no less than thirty-three 
received $1000 each. 

This comparative statement shows that, on the whole, salaries 
in the University of Cambridge have vastly increased in the course 
of a generation. 

In the case of colleges of the type which Amherst represents, the 
increase in not only the last generation, but also in the last two 
generations, has been much greater. At the time of laying this 
foundation, eighty years ago, the salaries of the professors were 
fixed at amounts varying from $600 to $800. The salary of Jacob 
Abbott, for instance, was $800, $100 of which, however, was to 
be used in equipment. The tutorship which was filled by him 
who afterwards became so well known and so useful in and through 
the college, Hbenezer Strong Snell, commanded a salary of $400. 
In the following decade, in a time of financial stringency, both in 
the college and in the community, the salaries were reduced, no 
less than $200 being taken from the stipend of each of the pro- 
fessors. 

Further reductions were yet made. As late as the year 
1846-7, each of the professors of Amherst was receiving $440 a 
year, and the president $550. In the last sixty years the increase 
has, of course, been manifold. 

In all colleges, as well as in Amherst and Harvard, in the last 
two generations, or the last generation, has occurred a great in- 
crease in the stipend paid to college teachers. It is probable that 
the increase is as large in the vocation of college teaching as in 
any other vocation in which remuneration is made upon the basis 
of a salary. 

The question arises whether a still further increase should te 
made. This question is not to be discussed in the light of a 
temporary or narrow conception. The problem goes back into 
the fundamental principles of wages. 

In that great book—among the greatest ever written — The 
Wealth of Nations, the author suggests some of the principal 
circumstances which, under the great law of demand and supply, 
help to determine the pecuniary compensation of employments. 
He says: 

“First, the agreeableness or disagreeablencss of the em- 
ployments themselves; secondly, the easiness and cheapness, or the 
difficulty and expense of learning them; thirdly, the constancy or 
inconstancy of employment in them; fourthly, the small or great 
trust which must be reposed in those who exercise them; and, 
fifthly, the probability or improbability of success in them.” 

The application of these principles to the work of a college 
teacher is easy. First: is the work of a college teacher agreeable 
or disagreeable? I suppose that the common testimony would be 
that it is agreeable. It represents a pleasant physical environ- 
ment. It stands for the charm of personal companionship of the 
best men. It is a happiness to be with students. One’s own 
colleagues represent the finest type of the gentleman. The work of 
the college teacher represents a search for truth and the con- 
veying of truth, under good conditions, to others. Second: Is 
the learning of the business of a college teacher easy and cheap 
or difficult and expensive? The learning is certainly no more ex- 
pensive and no more difficult than is the learning to be a lawyer, 
and is usually less difficult and less expensive than learning to 
be a physician. The training, however, for becoming a clergyman 
represents less expense and more ease than becoming a college 
professor. Third: Is employment constant or inconstant? Employ- 
ment is probably more constant and more certain in a college place 
than in any other. Many would say that the certainty of employ- 
ment is too great. Adam Smith has intimated this fact. He 
has, in a chapter of his great book on the expense of the insti- 
tutions for the education of youth, lamented that academic teach- 
ers are not under a sufficient impulse for making just exertions. 
Fourth: Is the trust reposed in those who exercise academic 
functions small or great? It is certainly great. Trust is reposed 
in college teachers in respect to their scholarship. If the scholar- 
ship of the teachers be unworthy, the peril is that the scholarly 
ideas of students will fall, that scholarly methods will be vitiated, 
that scholarly forces will be weakened and scholarly results be put 
in jeopardy. If persons unworthy as men become professors, the 
peril is that the enthusiasms of students will vanish, and the 
interest of students in highest things be destroyed. If those who 
represent other than a fine type of the gentleman enter into col- 
lege places, the peril is that students will fail to respect the pro- 
fessorial office as well as lack in a just regard for the men who 
exercise it. 

The community puts great confidence in the men who ac- 
cept college places because they feel assured that the influence 
of the character of the teacher over the character of the student 
will be strong and fine, and that the worth of manhood as a force 
in the manhood of youth will be formative and directive. There 
is no profession in which the community probably feels that it 
is authorized in putting so great a trust in its members as in those 
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Fifth: Is success in a college place 
probable or improbable? Certainly the qutlook for success is as 
probable as it is in any vocation. The certainty of success is as 
great in a college place as it is in either the ministry, the law, 
medicine, editorship, or architecture. : 

On the basis, therefore, of the five principles of Adam Smith, 
it becomes evident that, with the single exception of one of these 
principles, the normal salary of a college professorship cannot be 
high. The work is agreeable, the difficulty and expense of learn- 
ing it are not relatively great, the constancy of employment is 
comparatively certain, and success in the service is quite as prob- 
able as exists in any other calling. In respect, however, to the 
trust reposed by the community in college professors, the con- 
clusion is inevitable that the stipend should correspond to the 
greatness of this trust. 

At the present time the salaries of most college teachers are as 
high as the salaries of most clergymen of the cities or towns in 
which these colleges are placed. There are, of course, exceptions 
upon each side. In Cleveland, for instance, salaries are paid to 
clergymen higher than are paid to any college officer. But in Cam- 
bridge and Boston, as high salaries are paid to college officers as 
are paid to any clergyman. The higher salaries paid in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago are probably about equal to the higher salaries 
paid to the clergymen of that city. Certain physicians, especially 
suigeons, earn larger amounts than are the stipends paid to any 
college man. 

The same remark might be made respecting lawyers. But 
the salaries paid to editors are, on the whole, not so large 
as those paid to college. professors. It would usually, also, I 
suppose, be acknowledged that there are other elements in the 
work of an editor, some more agreeable, others less agreeable, 
than are many parts of college teaching. On the basis, therefore, 
of Adam Smith’s principles, it is hard to make an argument for 
larger pay for college professors. On the basis of temporary con- 
ditions and feelings, of individual needs and relationships, it would 
be easy to make an argument. But the principles are permanent, 
the feelings and conditions temporary. It should, however, be 
said that it would be advantageous to the community for pro- 
fessorship to command a larger salary, because the college would, 
through a term of years, be able to command a finer type of the 
man, of the scholar, and of the gentleman. College places should 
never be so rich as to become objects of avariciousness, but they 
should be made so full and noble as to become objects of worthy 
ambition for human service. 

The chief difficulty in the payment of low salaries is found at 
a special point. The-stipend of instructors and of assistant pro- 
fessors seems small as compared with the payments made to those 
who occupy full chairs. An instructor usually begins his service 
at a stipend of $750. The sum is sometimes smaller; it is fre- 
quently less small. The salary usually remains at this figure for 
two or three years. It may be increased from $750 to $1000 after 
three years. If, at the conclusion of this triennium, promotion 
be made, the salary is usually also increased. But in most col- 
leges at least six years, and probably more, would pass_ before 
the ordinary teacher would be in receipt of a salary of 
$1300. 

Such an income, at the age of thirty vears, for the ordinary col- 
lege teacher is full of all manner of significances. His personal 
comfort and his domestic adjustments are not promoted through 
such an income. 

At the present time, in the payment of proper salaries to its 
professors, the American colleges of the community are beset by 
two or three peculiar conditions. One condition lies in the de- 
sire to put money into buildings and equipment which could be 
better used in the enlargement and the enrichment of the “teach- 
ing force. 

It is far easier for the community to give money to the col- 
lege to erect halis, libraries, chapels, than to give money for 
the invisible and less conspicuous service of teaching. The com- 
munity is learning, and will learn more completely, that it is 
net the buildings, but the men, which constitute the essential 
force of an institution for training students in wisdom with ef- 
ficiency. 

A second difficulty of the college lies in devoting money to ad- 
ministration which should be put into teaching. The cost of ad- 
ministration in any individual college is in peril of enlarging with 
each passing year. The cost of administration bears to the col- 
lege the relation which friction in machinery bears to the ma- 
chinery itself. 

The constant endeavor is to lessen 
college, as in the factory, the cost of 
in peril of increasing by leaps and bounds. To watch the general 
expense item of a college budget is a constant duty. A third 
temptation to which the college is subjected lies in not giving the 
teachers who command the highest stipends to classes which have 
the greatest number of students. The largest elass in the col- 
lege is, usually, the freshman. If there be any class which de- 
serves the best teachers and the best teaching it is this very 
class. The members of this class pay the most money into the 
college, and they too frequently get the teachers to whom the 
college pays the least money. 

It may be suggested that the teachers in the American college 
should be paid on the basis on which German professors are in 
part paid: the basis of fees which are paid by the students them- 
selves. 

The method offers certain advantages, but ;-eater disad- 
vantages; but besides minor reasons which might be suggested 
against its worth, the simple condition of the prevalence of the 
prescribed and elective system of studies in the college forms an 
insuperable objection. 
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A Jumper in Front of a “ Talus” rising to the Leap A Horse taking the “Talus” and the Ditches on either Side 
of it at a single Leap 




















The Master of the Hounds with Huntsmen at the Meet at Pau 


RIDING TO HOUNDS IN EUROPE—PHOTOGRAPHS OF A MEET 
AT PAU, FRANCE 


The hunting-grounds at Pau, France, near the Spanish frontier, are said to be the most dangerous in Europe. The fields are 
separated by walls of mud seven or cight feet high, with ditches on both sides. This wall is called a “ talus.” and is sur- 
mounted by thick growths of bushes. It is rare that a horse is found which can take the talus and both ditches at one leap, 
although this is sometimes done, as shown in the right of the two smaller photographs in the centre of the page 
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I—Mr. Mudison Falls 


GLANCE at the Social Register gives at once an idea 

of the importance of my friend, J. Madison Mudison. 

After his name we find these extremely smart hiero- 

glyphics: T., C., Cm., P., Wh., B., H., Ex., Sr., Sm., H ’90. 

This, of course, as every one knows, means that his clubs 
are the Ticktock, the Cholmondeley, the Cosmopolitan, the Ping- 
pong, the Westbury Hunt, the Boxing, the Horseback, and the 
Exudo. Besides, he is a member of the Sons of the Rebellion 
and the Society of the Mexican War, while the last abbreviation 
stamps him a man of Harvard education. So Mudison is worth 
knowing. The greatest figures in the financial world, the po- 
litical powers of the country, the artistic and literary celebrities, 
deem it a matter of pride to be seen in his company, for he is 
what so many millions strive to be and only a few hundred are— 
he is tremendously smart. I do not use the word in its vulgar 
sense. Mudison does not know a Greek root from an X-ray, but 
his family has been prominent in New York for fifty years, and 
its founder, the sheriff of the name, left a fortune that, though 
divided and subdivided, suffices to keep my friend in clothes and 
clubs. 

The memoirs of such a man are of immense historical value, 
as they give to posterity an intimate picture of the life of his 
time, which, after all, is vastly more important than accounts of 
battles and Presidential elections. But I do not for an instant 
suppose that Mr. Mudison. in those hours between his morning 
coffee and his breakfast at the Pingpong Club, when he scribbled 
off his fragmentary accounts of his adventures, had any idea that 
he was rendering a service to future generations. He was simply 
killing time. In truth, there is much in his notes that is trivial, 
even much that might be called worthless. But there is a great 
deal that will be of immense interest, dealing as it does with 
some of the most important social events of the day. <A part of 
this it has been my good fortune to gather together in more last- 
ing form than his scattered pages, and with a few corrections in 
spelling and grammar it has been prepared for future study. 


I am just back from a most charming week-end at R. Timpleton 
Duff’s in Westchester, and, upon my word, I do not know whether 
I am glad or sorry that I went. My appetite this morning was 
completely satiated with half a roll and a cup of coffee, so I 
think that instead of going to the club 1 shall take a stroll in the 
Park and ponder it all over. 

Confound women, anyway! A man should never let himself 
be caught straying from within call of the Avenue. There only is 
he safe. You meet women in town, but you never get to know 
them. It is on these infernal house-parties that they depend. 
There it is that they get you off in a corner and talk to you 
about your hopes and ambitions, discover that they agree with 
you exactly on the latest plays and novels, reveal to you their own 
unhappiness and their belief in the hollowness of life as it is 
at present. It always takes me a week to recover my appetite 
after a house-party, and I vow that each one will be my last. 
But Mrs. Duff is artful. She knows me of old. She never writes, 
lest she give me an opportunity to think up an excuse. She 
calls me on the ’phone, and asks if I have anything to do to- 
morrow, and being taken by surprise and fearing to betray myself 
by a quaver in my voice, L stupidly say no. There I am caught! 
A few hours later down she comes in a car, and I am whirled away 
at a forty-mile-an-hour clip to Restabit—I think that is the name 
of their place. 

As is usual when you go by car and your luggage by rail, my 
bag did not arrive in time for dinner, and I had to array myself 
in one of Timpleton’s old suits, which fit so abominably that Mrs. 
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in Love 


Underbunk, evidently thinking me a servant, swept proudly by 
when we met in the hall. This, of course, made a huge joke 
when I followed her into the drawing-room and was formally 
presented. 

A charming woman! She might be twenty-five; she might be 
fifty. Yet there is no evidence of art about her. She is a sim- 
ple little thing, with bright eyes, and a figure that she sets off 
very well in a black gown all shimmery with spangles, and a 
snappy little waist with narrow ribbons for sleeves. She let 
me drape over her shoulders a gauzy network shawl to keep off 
the cold, and then tucked her arm snugly under mine and was 
led in to dinner. My hostess was at my left, and she whispered to 
the that Gladys, as she called her, had been the wife of Joshua 
Underbunk, who has since married Amy Lightly, the prima donna 
of the ‘ Whoop-de-doodle” company. Mrs. Duff said it was 
awfully sad, but, glancing at my companion, I confess I could not 
see but that she was bearing up well. She was talking gayly 
to the literary fellow on her right. The Duffs, you see, have a 
penchant for queer people. The Tommy Tattlers, of course, are 
nice, as are Harry Pumley and Sally Bilberry, but where they 
ever raked up that Miss Sapper, the artist, and Julius Hoggin- 
son Fairfield, is beyond me. Mrs. Duff told me over oysters 
that Fairfield was awfully clever, and had written 7’he Smash, the 
heaviest-selling novel of the day. He had been taken up by the 
Calsimines, who rather pride themselves on not being exclusive. 
I have no personal objection to literary people and their kind, 
but it is so seldom that they know anything. Fairfield, for in- 
stance, did not understand that he was to talk half the time 
to Mrs. Tommy Tattler, and give me a chance with Mrs. Under- 
bunk. Instead, he took up her entire dinner, telling her how 
he happened to write The Smash, and what a poor book it 
really was, and how the public had greatly overestimated its lit- 
erary worth. Once I began to give her my famous story of the 
Irishman in the diving-bell, and he had to break in and engage her 
eyes, her smile, and all her attention, leaving me to discuss stocks 
with Harry Pumley, across Mrs. Duff. 

My revenge and my chance came later in the evening, when we 
sat down to bridge, and Fairfield by a strange fate cut Mrs. Un- 
derbunk for a partner, against myself and Sally Bilberry, who 
depends on bridge for her clothes. Mrs. Underbunk announced 
that she never played for money, which I admire immensely in 
her, for I don’t think that women who are living on alimony 
should gamble. Julius Hogginson Fairfield gallantly said that 
he would carry her, and asked how she discarded. She did not 
know. I saw him flush, and his hand trembled as he led. But 
to me his partner was tremendously pretty and ingenuous in her 
game. It was delightful the way she protested after she had re- 
voked and Miss Bilberry sternly claimed three tricks. Her apol- 
ogies were charming after we had doubled Fairfield’s no-trump 
make and_she had doubled back, allowing us to run up a score 
of 288 points. At the end of two rubbers the author looked 
very warm. His collar and shirt front had wilted completely. 
Having shared with Sally Bilberry a considerable part of the 
royalties from The Smash, I was lucky enough to cut out with 
Mrs. Underbunk to let in Mrs. Duff and Pumley. 

When, an hour later, they called to us in our secluded corner of 
the library that it was our turn to take a hand, the dear woman 
replied that she had a headache and really did not care to play, 
and I, for my part, vowed that bridge bored me to death. So 
we talked on. I must say that I was at my best. She was 
tremendously interested in everything, and seemed to enjoy having 
me explain how we bought stock on margins, and hearing about 
the time I was arrested for overspeeding my car, and of the coup 




















I made at the Brook- 
lyn Handicap last 
year. We got on tre- 
mendously. At first 
we thought it strange 
that we had not met 
before. as her former 
husband and I belong 
to the same clubs, but 
then she has been liv- 
ing abroad and had 
but lately returned. 
Curiously enough, we 
found that we had the 
same tastes in every- 
thing. She is de- 
voted to riding and 
motoring and _ yacht- 
ing. She is fond of 
the theatre, and ab- 
hors German opera 
She loves literature, 
and was. delighted 
when I promised to 
send her a batch of 
new detective stories 
I recently picked up 
at my __ bookseller’s. 
Then she is very 
strict in her religious 
views, a quality which 
I greatly admire in 
her sex, and I must 
confess that, as I 
peeped out of the 
window in the morn- 
ing and saw her alone 
climbing into the trap 


and driving off to 
church at White 
Plains, I roundly 


cursed myself for 
sleeping so late and 
promising to ride with 
Mrs. Tommy Tattler 
before luncheon. 

But we go through 
fire to victory. In the 
afternoon a_ drive 
down to the Country 
Club for tea gave me 
an opportunity on the 
quiet to propose to 
her a little theatre- 
party next week, with 
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make us reckless, and 
I suppose this is 
love. Of course, 
these attacks never 
amount to anything 
as long as a man 
keeps his head when 
he loses his heart. I 
have ever managed to 
hold on to my head. 
The trouble with most 
men is that they 
think that death or 
matrimony is the only 
cure for heart trou- 
ble. They succumb 
atthe firet at- 
tack. 

A little experience 
would teach them bet- 
ter, but they never 
gather it. I know 
how it has always 
been with me. For 
example, now as al- 
ways, there will be a 
loss of appetite, a few 
books and flowers, the 
theatre - party, and 


perhaps _ another 
week - end down on 
Long Island or at 
Exudo, 


Then I shall, as of 
old, run over my ac- 
counts and see that 
to marry I should 
have to resign from 
half my clubs, for, of 
course, I could not 
live on alimony. Then 
some day I'll smoke 
it all off. <A head- 
ache, and love’s old 
dream will have van- 
ished. 

Still, I agree with 
Mrs. Tiimpleton Duif. 
Some of us came down 
to town in her ear to- 
day, and when we 
had left Mrs. Under- 
bunk at the Holland 
House and were head- 
ing up - town, my 
hostess said to me, 


supper at Flurry’s, 

and at bridge in the “Tsn’t Gladys a 
evening I actually in. Drawn by Will Grefe dear ?” 

sisted on carrying her, ' . ane. “ Thoroughly charm- 
thereby in three rub- Mrs. Underbuik, evidently thinking me a servant, swept proudly by ing,” said I. “Tre- 


bers losing to Tomm 

Tattler and Sally Bilberry all I had taken from Julius Hogginson 
Fairfield, with quite a sum more. But I have a good tip on Kala- 
bash, second preferred, and can afford to be reckless. Love does 


Do 


mendously jolly.” 
“T wanted you so to meet her,” said she. “ Gladys has brains.” 
So I am off for a stroll alone in the Park. 
To be Continued, 


Birds Have Humor? 


By J. H. Kennedy, M.D. 


HERE are abundant proofs that birds are entirely uncon- 
scious in act; but these proofs do not satisfy every one. 
Conscious act springs from thought, of which language 
is the sign. Thus, we are taught that birds do not think, 
which settles it as far as humor is concerned, unless their 

humor is a quality of instinct rather than imagination. If we 
would believe that birds think and have humor, I am afraid it 
is a case of believing in spite of proof. The casual observer is 
slow to understand how birds can do so many bright things, 
that apparently could be born only of thought, if they do not 
think. It is my purpose only to relate some odd things of birds, 
random incidents and observations, that have some bearing upon 
the subject. 

In introducing one of the bird humorists I invoke the poet’s aid: 


Pursue thy fellows still with jest and jibe, 
Wit, humorist, songster, Yorrick of thy tribe. 


The author of these lines to the mocking-bird was untrammelled 
by the teachings of comparative psychologists or trained observers. 
Hailing the mocking-bird as wit, humorist, and jester is poetic 
license, though not altogether false. The poet must have de- 
tected something of the kind in him that suggested the lines. 
Toward his fellows he is patronizing, and satirical in his inimita- 
ble song, which is made up of theirs. 

Having the faculty of imitation and the trick of mimicry, he 
uses these gifts for his own amusement and diversion. Often 
I have been aware of some unusual excitement among the birds 





that denoted joy, sorrow, or anger, in which a mocking-bird was 
the central figure, with no trace of emotion visible. I interpreted 
it to mean that he was imitating the love-call of female birds, 
to bring the males hurrying, in glad anticipation of meeting 
real or would-be mates, or mimicking challenges of male birds, to 
start others flying here and there, shrieking answering challenges 
and seeking battle with rivals. In both the trick succeeded, to 
the apparent enjoyment of the trickster and the confusion of his 
victims. Once I was startled by the cries of a fledgling in dis- 
tress, and hurried to the rescue, searching in vain for an enemy— 
hawk, cat, or snake. All the birds within hearing were panic- 
stricken, fluttering about and shrieking and crying. Soon, however, 
I discovered a mocking-bird, and caught him in the act of re- 
peating the cries that had tricked me and the birds alike. The 
result was all that he, or any other practical joker, could have de- 
sired. Some birds are full of seriousness, but I do not think the 
robin is one of them, though his song is plaintive. The trick 
of one particular robin is a divertingly pleasant memory. 

She was a mother bird busily engaged in feeding her young 
with earthworms plucked from the soft ground beneath an apple- 
tree. She carried them up a rail, the end of which rested in the 
fork of the tree, and along a limb to the nest. A half-grown crow- 
black tagged along beside her, upon the ground, with open mouth 
and quivering wings, crying to be fed, and seeking to devour the 
worms, but afraid to seize them. I expected to see the robin dis- 
miss the beggar in a summary manner, but she never noticed him, 
or stopped carrying worms, until the cravings of her brood had, in 
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a measure, been satisfied. Then, turning upon the ungainly squab, 
she looked him over in a most amused and critical way, picked up 
a bit of dead twig like a worm, and hastily thrust it into his big 
mouth. The thing was so greedy that he almost swallowed it 
before he discovered the trick, when, with much fuss and sputter- 
ing, he managed to expel it, and sat down whimpering. The robin’s 
look and attitude denoted keen enjoyment, though it was of short 
duration—mother instinct, probably, prevailed; she hunted a sure- 
enough worm, which her former victim gulped with relish and 
flew away contented. The lame leg, crippled wing, and famished 
cry, feigned to elicit sympathy, like the infirmities of other beg- 
gars, vanished as soon as he was fed. This is the only instance 
of the kind that I know of one bird giving another an inedible 
substance as food in the spirit of a practical joke. Mother birds 
give their young such things, for a purpose, when they are old 
enough to seek their food. A mother catbird, in a temper, thrust 
into the mouth of her nearly grown offspring, waiting around to 
be fed, the first thing that came in her way—a bit of lichen. 

The versatile knowing catbirds show little evidence of humor, 
though they seem to think. They have been maligned because of 
an old fallacy that they pull corn. I have them for neighbors, 
and wish they were more numerous, though they act as if the 
small fruits belonged to them, and are impudent and abusive, 
screeching defiance with berries impaled on their beaks, if we 
seek to share the fruits with them. Their air of ownership of 
cherry-trees and strawberry-patches is so pleasing that we are re- 
paid for what little they take. Another incident is of interest. 
Some fireworks were set off overnight, and by the time it was light 
enough to see half a dozen catbirds were on the spot examining 
the débris. They are the detectives of the bird settlement; strange 
cats, snakes, picturesque individuals of the genus hobo, are quickly 
apprehended; any unusual work about the premises, a new ham- 
mock or lawn seat, are all critically inspected. I have been aroused 
from a siesta by a ecatbird, probably the same one that had, a few 
minutes before, deftly polished his beak on the hammock rope, 
within a few feet of me, screaming and fluttering in my face, 
apparently to lead me to the nest where a cat was about to devour 
her young. I know they are conscious of our good-will, and we 
feel that they look to us for protection, which they repay with 
friendly approach, approving whisks of their long graceful tails, 
and pleasant “chuts,” sometimes flying so close that I feel a 
swish of wind from their wings in my face. 

If, as I think, some birds have more than instinet—call it 
thought or what you will—the crow is one of them. They seem a 
part of their environment; in winter they are grave and silent, 
their thoughts, perhaps, occupied with the scarcity of food and 
man’s inhumanity to crows: in summer they partake of the 
character of the gay season. I recall a crow that was rescued from 
starvation in winter and partially tamed, which, when set at lib- 
erty in the spring, did not return to his fellows, as one would 
have expected. An attachment to a bantam rooster, formed in 
confinement, was responsible for it. The friendship was mutual, 
and they were close companions; ate and slept together, side by 
side, like two love-birds, on a clothes-line, where it was fastened 
to a tree, except in threatening weather, when they repaired to 
their winter quarters in the sleigh-house. The crow was responsi- 
ble for these changes in roosting-places, and so accurate were his 
weather forecasts that they were regarded as storm signals. Often 
when the bantam was engaged in some deviltry—scratching gar- 
den or flower bed—that did not interest his companion, the latter 
repaired to the wood and fields, to affiliate with the wild crows 
and learn the news, of which there always seems to be an abundance 
in the crow country. Many unwary fellows were led into the farm- 
yard upon his return, with promises of eggs, possibly, which they 
never got. When nearing the house the tame crow raised an alarm 
that frightened the others so that they could scarcely fly away. 
To crows passing within hailing distance he shouted something 
that threw them into disordered and broken flight. It was soon 
noticed that crows avoided the place, and these pranks account 
for the fact that a tame crow drives others away. He never 
missed an opportunity of getting into a crow council, where half 
a dozen or more crows meet on a dead tree or fence to “caw” 
over the local affairs of crowdom, and creating a panic, when the 
discussion was at its height, by feigning that he smelled powder, 
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which sent the others flying for their lives. He could be recog- 
nized from a distance by his gestures, and because he had more 
to say than any two in the assembly. After these excursions he 
returned in great glee, and told the bantam all about it. For a 
time the wild crows did not know that he was not one of them, 
but I suspect that he was eventually found out. 

Often when a fox comes forth upon some upland pasture, to 
muse and bask in the sun, his reverie will be of short duration; 
the “caw” of one crow is answered by others, and soon five or 
six are swooping down, threatening to spear him with their sharp 
beaks, all the while proclaiming his evil deeds in the strongest 
kind of crow language. The crows know that “ brer fox’s ” reverie 
is a sham; that he is seeking to locate a farmer’s turkey that 
has stolen her nest, and “ brer fox’ knows that the crows have 
designs upon the turkey’s eggs. Though the fox is indifferent to 
the attack, he takes at once to cover, knowing that it is unsafe 
to be in such noisy company, when men with dogs and guns may be 
drawn to the spot thereby. In these attacks the crows do not seem 
angry or malicious, but rather hilarious and playful. 

A blue jay is about the last fellow [ would have suspected of 
levity, until I happened to be present when one called upon a 
little hawk, at home in a vine-covered thicket. Instead of passing 
the time of day, he yelled “ Thief,” and proceeded to stir up his 
hawkship, by a repetition of this and other hard names that would 
not bear repeating. When the hawk could stand the abuse no 
longer he came forth, leaving an unfinished breakfast, of bird or 
mouse, I could not distinguish, and dashed at his tormentor. The 
audience comprised the birds of the neighborhood that had gath- 
ered to see and take part in the fun. They owe the hawk no 
good-will and consider the attack justifiable, aside from the fun 
it affords. A jay, after peering into a hollow apple-tree, to see if 
the screech-owl who lived there was at home, screamed in the 
most tantalizing manner, until the owl was awakened, and came 
to the door blinking and snapping his bill viciously. Here he 
was jeered at, invited out to fight, and threatened with violence. 
Once he dropped down to his bunk, only to be piped on board again, 
when he flopped away and hid in a dense tree in a distant part 
of the orchard. There were present, besides myself, one or two 
cedar-birds, a chickadee, a robin, and three bluebirds. I think 
birds learn to follow the blue jay about as people follow a clownish 
fellow, for the amusement and diversion he affords. For robbing 
birds’ nest, the red squirrel has reason to fear the blue jay’s 
dagger bill and unerring swoop, swift as an arrow, at the critical 
moment when he is springing from limb to limb, and shuns the 
places where their shrill clarion is heard. But when nesting sea- 
son is over, if he is tempted by the memory of the sweet beech- 
nuts that grow there to venture into the jay country, and should 
meet some of them, in a frolicsome humor, there would be no time 
for him to wonder what brought them upon him. If it had been 
the old grudge, his skin would not be whole, and he would have 
been hurled to the ground—maybe it was only a lark. A com- 
panion once called my attention to 4 kingfisher who was “ doing 
stunts.” There was a flock of tame ducklings floating along off 
the shore, chattering happily as they fed upon shad-flies that 
dropped into the water, when a most remarkable thing happened: 
the kingfisher darted down almost upon them and sprung his 
rattle. Panic-stricken and screaming they fled ashore, while the 
fisher flew away and perched upon a stake that rose from the 
water near by. Soon, however, the ducklings forgot their scare, 
and returned to the water in quest of shad-flies, when the fisher, 
with a chuckle, was upon them again. This time, too badly fright- 
ened to return, they huddled together on the shore, and dozed in 
the sun, until one little fellew, perhaps dreaming that the fisher 
was after them again, awoke screaming, and created another panic. 
When the ducklings did not return, the fisher flew over to a 
wharf, where about a thousand cliff- swallows rested upon the 
hand-rail, and played the same trick on them. Some of them were 
so badly scared that they fell into the water. He seemed to be 
having so much fun that he forgot the fish to be provided for the 
family breakfast, until reminded of the duty by the sudden appear- 
ance of his angry spouse, chattering and scolding, and took himself 
off to attend to it, as I was afterward aware, from hearing a spat 
on the water and seeing him arise and make off in the direction 
of the nest bearing a fish. 


The Surrender 


By Louise Morgan Sill 


ND art thou come to live with me, 
To live with me till Time be done ? 
To fead from subtle shadows 
Out to the candid sun? 


Is it to teach me, thou art come, 
How thus to read Life’s gentle book— 





To turn its patient pages 
Nor once beyond them look ? 


To love me, and to make me love, 

To give and take all gifts from me— 
O Happiness, must I submit, 
And faugh, and live with thee? 






























A Grain Storehouse in old Port Arthur, showing Damage done by Jupanese Shells 

















The Ruins of the Port Arthur Railroad Station. The Station and many Cars were destroycd by Fire caused by exploding Shells 





























The Building of the Russo-Chinese Bank after it was struck by two Eleven-inch Japanese Shells 


PORT ARTHUR AS IT LOOKS TO-DAY—SCENES OF DESTRUCTION 
CAUSED BY THE JAPANESE BOMBARDMENT 


The photographs show what effective use the Japanese made of their huge eleven-inch howitzer guns, which, General Stoessel 
is reported to have said, determined the fall of Port Arthur. The howitzers, which, with their carriages, weigh about twenty 
tons each, fire a 500-pound projectile, and are intended mainly for attacks directed against the decks of ships from permanent 
emplacements. The Japanese brought them into the field, and throughout the siege of Port Arthur did effective execution 
against the fortifications and the parts of the town that were protected from the direct fire of their siege-guns 
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Books and Bookmen 
MacArthur 


By James 


ROM Jacob Faithful and Japhet in Search of a Father to 

Sinful Peck and Down to the Sea is a far ery. The period 

that stretches between Captain Marryat and Morgan Rob- 

ertson has been as phenomenally productive in the evolu- 

tion of sea craft as the same period has been in locomotion 
on land. The old wooden saiJing-ship is as antiquated as the 
ancient, lumbering stage-coach. ‘These stories of Mr. Robertson’s 
in Down to the Sea are of torpedoes and submarine boats and 
men-o’-war of the latest pattern. It would make Captain Marryat 
rub his eyes in a strange bewildered amaze could he resurrect his 
tough old marine body long enough to peruse this latest chronicle 
of the sea. I can remember when Mr. H. G. Wells began to apply 
the results of the new science to his chimerical tales in The Time 
Machine, in The Wonderful Visit, and The Invisible Man. Yet 
with less stretch of the imagination and closer adherence to ap- 
plied science, Mr. Robertson has written as wonderful a series of 
tales in this new volume, and provided food for exciting thought 
and entertainment. Some one was saying the other day that our 
fiction was giving way to a new species—the novel of wonder. Mr. 
Robertson can certainly claim to have entered this new field of 
fiction, for the element of wonder is the largest factor in his 
stories. Like Joseph Conrad, he was himself a sailor for many 
years, but, unlike Conrad, he is less concerned with the psycho- 
logical aspects of those who go down to the sea in ships, and more 
absorbed in the reality that finds itself expressed in the outer life 
of adventurous action. His narrative is blunt, forceful, picturesque, 
and his method of presentation wholly dramatic. You begin a 
story, and you are held by a spell as weird as that of the Ancient 
Mariner until the tale is told. Sometimes it makes you shudder, 
sometimes it makes you laugh; but there is always a thrill for 
your pains. His humor is broad and sometimes rowdy—the sea 
is no place for drawing-room themes; it is too open and free 
for that, and there, if anywhere, you come close to the elementary 
emotions. At times the humor is grim and brutal, and smacks of 
melodrama. When Mr. Robertson takes thought to contrive a 
tale and drives his inventive faculties beyond spontaneity for a 
situation, he wastes his strength on a story like “ His Enemies,” 
which has no real, moving power, and is the most theatrical and 
least effective story in the book. But, fortunately, he writes most 
of the time out of a prodigal mind, rich in resource, and with 
genuine feeling and spontaneous humor. 


But it is time we came to the best thing in these stories—the 
discovery of a new character in sea fiction—Finnegan, “ poor, dis- 
graceful old Finnegan, the ship’s drunkard.” We hail Finnegan 
with the sheer delight we gave to Mulvaney. He is one of those 
rare creatures who fill us constantly with surprise and alarm, one 
of those entertaining human 
paradoxes who hold our af- 
fections while we shake our 
heads in disapproval and dis- 
may. He is not to be ac- 
counted for on common 
grounds; that must be left to 
his Maker. The power that 
watches over children and 
idiots had the same care for 
Finnegan. The captain was in 
the habit of saving that there 
was the index of an inscruta- 
ble Providence in all Finne- 
gan’s actions. Our only com- 
plaint is that there is so 
little of Finnegan in the book. 
The stories that have him for 
a central figure may not be 
the best in this collection, but 
they leave that impression be- 
cause of the dominant humor 
and fresh humanity of his 
amusing and attractive per- 
sonality. Mr. Robertson will, 
I hope, be persuaded to give 
Finnegan a book to himself. 
He needs a wide berth and a 
cleared deck for the free play 
of his mirth - provoking pro- 


pensities. Finnegan fairly 
cries for the centre of the 
stage. I am inclined to think 


that when this droll creation 
flashed into fiction, Mr. Rob- 
ertson builded better than he 
knew. Finnegan only wants 
his way. Let Mr. Robertson 
give it to him. 


I had the pleasure in these 
columns of welcoming Mr. 
Meredith Nicholson’s entrance 
into American fiction with his 
first novel, which was entitled 
The Main Chance. That book 
enjoyed a popularity which 
his second novel, Zelda 





Moraan Robertson 
Author of “Sinful Peck” and “Down to the Sea” 
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Dameron, published last autumn, may not achieve, and yet the 
latter is‘the better book from a literary and artistic standpoint, 
and marks an advance in distinction of style and grasp of life. 
The Main Chance was more sensational, if you will, and the 
theme lent itself to more exciting treatment, and consequently ex- 
cited more interest in the reader seeking a rousing effect. Zelda 
Dameron is a novel of motive and character developed in an en- 
vironment that is true to actual conditions which existed in the 
years gone by when Indianapolis was becoming what Mr. Nichol- 
son has elsewhere designated ‘‘a city of homes.” It is an historic 
picture of manners that has no duplicate, and Mr. Nicholson’s 
work, therefore, has the value of an original contribution to the 
literature of fiction. Zelda Dameron will give great satisfaction 
to those—and surely they are an increasing body of readers— 
who care for the perpetuation in fiction of those epochs in the 
growth of American life in our great centres of civilization which 
appeal to the highest human thought and interest. Mr. Nichol- 
son has shown that he can produce melodrama (I am using the 
word in its finer sense) if it is needed; but in the present in- 
stance he has had the courage to sacrifice the brazen effect for 
the finer artistic process required in rendering with fidelity and 
sureness an accurate historic background for the lifelike relief 
of his characters. The story in itself has nothing so very new to 
commend it, but it is wrought into the fabric of his graceful and 
delicate fancy of a bygone time with a warm touch of imagina- 
tion which reawakens interest and makes a fresh appeal. Per- 
haps Mr. Nicholson’s most serious defect is his lack of humor, but 
this is mitigated to some extent by a spirit of playfulness, a sort 
of Ariel-like fancy which disports itself in certain well-conceived 
scenes. The Main Chance had more of the robustious, red blood of 
youth in it; Zelda Dameron is conceived in the mood that lingers 
amorously in the grace of a day that is dead. One must, there- 
fore, make allowance for the difference in an author’s miliew in 
passing judgment upon his work. I hold Mr. Nicholson in great 
regard among the younger novelists, and look forward to his third 
novel with lively interest and expectation. 





Even if, Mr. Edward Uffington Valentine had not published a 
volume of poetry before he became a novelist, one would easily per- 
ceive that Hecla Sandwith was written by a poet. The poet’s frenzy 
for the inevitable word and fit phrase; the poet’s sense of the 
picturesque working in the familiar imagery of his theme; the 
poet’s feeling and insight seeking dramatic motive and pursuing 
it instinctively through the interplay of character and environ- 
ment, and the poet’s passion for beauty are evident in the style 
and structure of Mr. Valentine’s first novel, and entitle it to rank 
with dignity among our contemporary fiction that is conserving 
the best interests of literature. 
The finest thing about Mr. 
Valentine, the thing which 
gives us faith in his future, is 
the transcendent honesty and 
sincerity which shine in his 
work and strengthen his un- 
doubted gifts of imagination 
with moral conviction. There 
is an ideal earnestness in the 
fibre of his thought and feel- 
ing which makes for truth and 
righteousness at any cost. 
Not that Hecla Sandwith is 
a novel with a purpose or 


freighted with any moral 
preachment. There is nothing 


of that; I have said that Mr. 
Valentine is a poet, and that 
means that he is an artist. It 
is the spirit that informs his 


treatment of life and _ his 
handling of character, the 


soul that resides in the rise 
and fall of the drama, and 
sees a divine meaning behind 
the issues of life. Hecla Sand- 
with breaks new ground, and 
resurrects an almost forgotten 
period of transition in our na- 
tional history. In the year 
1856 central Pennsylvania was 
yet a land of pine and hem- 
lock—hoary timbers that had 
witnessed the long Sabbath of 
unbroken woods; the coming 
of the Scotch-Irish pioneers; 
and the rise of rude furnaces 
and forges on the banks of its 
streams. The quaint humors of 
a Quaker neighborhood lighten 
the austerities of the tragic 
struggle, out of which Love at 
last finds a way to happiness 
for Hecla. The story is 
planned on noble lines, and 
leaves an uplifting touch of 
nobility in its consummation. 
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BY HAMLIN GAI 











SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Morton Serviss, a young scientist from New York, is_ travelling 
through the mountains in the Far West, and meets Viola Lambert, a 
girl of remarkable beauty, who is living with her parents in the mining- 
town of Colorow. Serviss realizes that she is under the influence 
of some strange, mysterious power. He calls in the evening and is 
introduced to the Rev. Mr. Clarke, a local preacher. Clarke draws 
Serviss into a discussion of spiritism, and the latter finds that the 
reacher is a believer and that the girl and her mother are spiritual- 
sts. He surmises that Clarke is using Viola as a subject for his occult 
experiments, and calls on the minister to learn more of his feeling 
toward the girl, which he suspects is not wholly disinterested. Clarke 
resents his inquiries, and Serviss leaves, convinced that his suspicions 
are well founded. From Dr. Britt, a visiting physician, Serviss learns 
more of Viola’s powers, and of her history. He concludes that she must 
be a deceiver, and leaves for the Last. Clarke, who has discovered that 
he is able, through the mediumistic powers of Viola, to hold communion 
with the spirit of his dead wife, becomes convinced that the girl has 
a wonderful mission in life—to reveal, through her psychic gifts, the 
reality of the spiritual world. At the same time he has fallen in love 
with her, asks her to be his wife, and is refused. Serviss returns to his 
work in the New York medical school. He learns from Dr. Britt that 
the Lamberts are stopping in New York with a millionaire spiritualist, 
Simeon Pratt, who has taken a keen interest in Viola, and that Clarke 
has come with them to exploit the girl as a medium. Serviss tells 
his sister Kate, with whom he lives, about the Lamberts; she decides 
to call on them, convinced that her brother is in love with Viola. Kate 
persuades Dr. Britt to take her to call on the Lamberts, at Pratt's 
house, and, while there, they witness a partial demonstration of Viola’s 
powers—the receipt of a communication from her grandfather. Viola 
complains that she detests the life which she is forced to lead, and 
Kate resolves to bring about her release. She tells her brother of 
her experience; and Serviss, upon learning that Clarke is about to 
submit Viola to a public test of her powers, determines to interfere 
in her _ behalf. Kate invites Viola, her mother, Clarke, and a 
noted scientist to dinner. After dinner a séance is arranged to test 
Viola’s powers.-: After every precaution has_ been taken to _ pre- 
vent deception on the part of the medium, Viola goes into a trance. 
Mysterious manifestations take place, and are witnessed by the company. 
At the close of the séance, which the investigators find themselves 
unable to explain, Viola, her mother, and Clarke return to Pratt’s 
house, where Viola, conscious of her growing dependence upon Serviss, 
again rebels against her exploitation by Clarke and Pratt, and declares 
her determination to leave the house on the following day. Meanwhile, 
Serviss, who has summoned Viola’s stepfather by telegraph, hears from 
Lambert that he is on his way East. Serviss meets him at the Grand 
Central Station, prepared to urge him to free Viola from the influ- 
ence of Clarke. 


CHAPTER XXV.—(Continued) 


ERVISS rapidly explained Clarke’s plan of campaign against 
the scientists. 

“T reckon I can stop that,” was Lambert’s laconic com- 
ment. “The chap I can’t manage is this cussed ghost, this 
grandfather, who rules my wife and the girl both; he 

stumps me.” 

“Do you believe in him?” 

“No; but they do, and that’s worse. The old devil, admitting he 
exists, has just about ruined that girl’s life. Um going to try 
to break him up in business.” 

“What do you think of Clarke?” 

“T don’t trust him very far; but I reckon he’s honest in his 
belief.” 

“ Sometimes I wonder if he is not an adventurer, making use of 
your wife and daughter to further his own plans. He is in hard 
straits now that he is out of the church—” 

“Tt doesn’t cut no figure anyway what his plans are; he quits 
here. Now, who’s this man Pratt they write about?” 

Serviss spoke quickly. “There is a man who is more dangerous 
than Clarke, at the moment. Pratt is a believer and enormously 
rich. He has hundreds of hangers-on who applaud everything he 
does. He is rankly selfish now whatever he may have been at the 
start, and uses every medium he can pick up as a kind of ‘ hello- 
girl’ with which to communicate with the ‘other world.’ He has 
a nasty habit of denouncing his mediums after he has tired of 
them; and has threatened to publicly brand your daughter as an 
impostor if she leaves his house.” 

“He said that, did he?” Lambert’s eyes again became specula- 
tive. “I'll inquire into that. Is he in love with the girl?” 

“T don’t think so. I never heard that he makes love to his 
‘ psychics ’—as he calls them; but he is completely convinced of 
your daughter’s powers and refuses to let her go peaceably. She 
wrote to my sister last night that she had planned to secretly leave 
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the house to-day. My sister ‘phoned her to wait. I consider Pratt 
a most imminent danger.” 

* Does Viola know I am coming?” 

“ No.” 

Lambert smiled. “Granddaddy McLeod hasn’t given them an 
‘ impression ’—think ?” 

“T don’t believe either of them has the slightest suspicion of 
my message to you.” 

Lambert’s smile became a silent laugh. “That will give Julia 
a jolt. She thinks her spirit pa knows everything that is going on 
here below. Well, now, if you'll show me where Pratt’s house is 
I'll go over and have a little standing séance with him myself. 
He’s entertained my family long enough. I don’t understand why 
Julia went to this man’s house in the first place.” 

“Clarke and the ‘control’ advised it.” 

The miner betrayed a mild: irritation. “D—n Clarke and the 
‘control.’ ‘They’ve about managed to break up my home, and 
I’m beginning to lose patience with ’em both.” 

This phrase sounded so ludicrously inadequate that Serviss lost 
hope of Lambert. “ Why couldn’t he have been a big and powerful 
fellow such as we read about; a man to crack their heads to- 
gether?” he said, inwardly chagrined and a little contemptuous. 

As they were going out they met Kate in the drawing-room. 
She smiled genially and said: “ Mr. Lambert, I’ve had your bag 
put into a room here, and we expect you to bring your wife and 
daughter to stay with us for a day or two.” 

“Thank you kindly, madam, I'll consider it. I feel quite at 
home with the professor here, and I’ve no kind of doubt the women- 
folks will enjoy it; anyhow, I’ll ask them.” 

Kate privately remarked to Morton: “I’m crazy to go and see 
what happens; can I go?” 

“ Do you think you’d add to the force of the rescuing party?” 

“T certainly do, and besides I want to fetch them here.” 

“ Well, then, come along.” 

Again the whole situation had grown grotesque, unreal, to 
Morton. Whenever the girl’s danger became real to him he 
glanced at the little man seated opposite him in the carriage and 
wondered how one so ineffective could grapple with men like Pratt 
and Clarke,—and yet he was, after all, the only person of the slight- 
est real authority. “If Clarke or Pratt should offer any resistance 
to Lambert’s plan of removing his wife and stepdaughter to another 
roof the struggle would involve me,” he said, and his teeth clenched 
in silent resolution. 

Lambert turned a twinkling glance upon Kate. ‘I hope, madam, 
that you haven’t taken any stock in this hazy proposition?” 

“T didn’t believe in it till I met your daughter; she has almost 
converted me.” 

Lambert turned to Serviss. ‘“ You see! It’s contagious, like 
small-pox. I keep clear of it myself. One world at a time is 
enough for me.” 

“Don’t you believe in your daughter’s powers?” 

“Oh, yes, in her powers; but in the ghostly granddaddy! Not 
any. My first wife claims to come to speak to me once in a while, 
but I’ve told her until she will tell me one thing which we two 
know—I don’t want any truck with her, and as she has never met 
my requirement we don’t speak. I will admit that there are a 
good many things about this whole performance that wind me up; 
but I’m relying on the professor here to tell us what it all means.” 

“Your confidence in me is touching, but misplaced,” answered 
Serviss. “A man of science these days is so highly specialized 
he’s like a dog trained to hunt truffles; he couldn’t smell a pole- 
cat if it crossed his trail. It takes all his time and brain-power 
to keep up in his own department. We’re cogs in a big shining 
wheel, to change my figure.” 

It was about five o’clock as they drew up before Pratt’s) door. 
Lambert whistled as he faced the looming front of the mansion. 
“Pratt must be one o’ these Wall Street pirates we read about. 
Nothing spiritlike about this castle, eh?” 

“ Nor about him,” replied Serviss. 

“Why this beats the Palace Hotel in Salina.” Then with a grin 
he added: “ What’ll vou bet I don’t surprise Granddaddy McLeod? 
Now I tell you what you do. You send up your cards and leave me 

(Continued on page 620.) 








A Scene from “ The Heir to the Hoorah,” at the Hudson Theatre, in which “ Gus Ferris,” 
Ranch-owner, attempts to put on his first Collar 
“The Heir to the Hoorah” is an American comedy by Paul | the young couple, caused by the interference of the mother- 
Armstrong. “The Hoorah” is a gold-mine owned by “ Joe in-law, whose unjust suspicions have been aroused by the 
Lacy” and two others. The richness of the mine attracts a blunders of “ Lacy’s” well-meaning friends. The birth of 


designing woman with a pretty daughter. “Lacy” marries | the heir to the “ Hoorah” brings about a reconciliation be- 
the daughter. The story then deals with the disagreements of | taveen the husband and wife 


“The Message of the Violet,” sung in “ The Prince of Pilsen,” at the New York Theatre 
“The Prince of Pilsen,” the musicalg comedy by Pixley and | play has been brought back to New York twelve different 
Luders, is having a revival at the New York Theatre. Since | times. The play is produced with the original book and 
its first presentation in this city three years ago this musical | music, but there have been numerous changes in the cast 


PLAYS AT THE NEW YORK THEATRES 
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PAULINE FREDERICK, WHO IS PLAYING IN “IT HAPPENED IN 
NORDLAND,” AT LEW FIELDS’S THEATRE 


Miss Frederick went on the stage three years ago, appearing first in the chorus of a musical comedy. Her talent as an actress 
attracted the attention of the managers, and last season she appeared in “ A Princess of Kensington,” first playing “ Titania” 
and afterwards “ Joy.” In “It Happened in Nordland,” the musical comedy by Glen MacDonough and Victor Herbert at Lew 
Fields’s Theatre, Miss Frederick has two parts, appearing in the prologue as “ Countess Pokota,” and in the last act as * Miss Hicks” 
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ELECTROCUTION 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., April 17, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your recent editorial discussion in regard to the pain 
which accompanies death by electricity has been read by me with 
especial interest, since I was unfortunate enough to witness, about 
one year ago, an accident in which a very severe electric shock was 
received, and which is remarkable in that it did not prove fatal. 

An experienced electrician was testing the dielectric strength of 
certain samples of insulation by means of a powerful transformer 
that was generating at the time about twenty-five thousand volts 
(alternating at 180 cycles). He received a discharge to ground 
between his forehead and hand. Since he was not directly across 
the high - potential line, he probably did not receive the whole 
pressure of the apparatus. His position was such that the muscular 
contraction immediately drew his body out of contact with the 
circuit, and this involuntary action probably saved his life. He 
fell to the floor wholly unconscious. For some moments the body 
was rigid under muscular tension, and then followed a frothing 
and twitching much as occurs in a convulsion. Finally breathing 
came, but very Jabored and uncertain. Artificial respiration 
brought semiconsciousness within a few minutes. After a week’s 
rest the patient had entireiy recovered, and no permanent injury 
has evinced itself. 

The electrician was questioned, both when he first regained con- 
sciousness and later, in regard to his sensations during the shock. 
The point of interest to us lies right here. He had no recollection 
whatever of either the shock itself or the subsequent struggle. I 
know of instances of mild electric shock where the impression of 
a stunning blow had remained upon the mind, but here even this 
was absent. Had the man been held in contact with the circuit a 
few seconds probably the shock would have proven fatal. The 
evidence clearly shows that it would have been a painless death. 

Does it not seem logical to infer from this case that electrocu- 
tion is painless, that immediate loss of sensation occurs? Per- 
haps no positive assertion can be made that the mind does not 
have a fleeting impression of intense agony. But no more can this 
assertion be made for any other form of death, natural or other- 
wise. In the fact that electrocution produces a marked muscular 
contraction we have no proof of mental pain, for the same phenome- 
non exists in the historic experiment of the battery and the frog 
leg. On the other hand, we have in this case evidence somewhat 
positive in character that pain is not produced by electrocution. 

The sensation of “ red-hot needles,” which you quote Mr. Edison 
as ascribing to electric shock, doubtless exists where the strength 
of current received is insufficient to produce unconsciousness. In 
analogous manner a mild blow struck by a hammer on the head 
of an ox would cause great pain, while the heavy blow struck by 
a sledge probably causes no pain at all. 

I respectfully submit the exceptional incident narrated above 
as evidence that electrocution is painless, that entire loss of 
sensation follows immediately the application of the current, and 
that the continuation of the application serves merely to so de- 
compose the vital tissues that resuscitation becomes impossible. 

I an, sir, ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. 


MR. ROCKEFELLER’S MONEY 


CouNCIL BLurrs, Iowa, April 5, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,— 

“The prudential committee of the American Board has been re- 
quested to refuse a certain gift for its missionary work on the 
ground that the giver is the president of a corporation whose 
methods are extensively criticised by the press and public. 

“Compliance with this request would put upon the board— 
which is a corporate trust created for the definite purpose of 
maintaining missions in foreign lands—the very grave responsibility 
of refusing money which has been given for the development of 
the work intrusted to its care or in aid of particular objects for 
which it is trustee. 

“It would also establish the precedent of subjecting individual 
gifts to a scrutiny not heretofore regarded as practicable for a 
mission board to exercise.” 


Relative to the above clipping, isn’t it a very peculiar posi- 
tion for any organization of a great Christian Church to as- 
sume? The Christian and moral sentiment 6f the century will 
not sustain it. To settle the matter that all money must not be 
accepted for the service of the sanctuary (the church), I refer 
you to Deuteronomy, chapter 23, v. 18. I do not care to write 
it out. Read it and you will see that some kinds of money “ are 
abomination unto the Lord thy God”—and should be to the 
Christian Church. I an, sir, 

A. F. Test. 


OxFrorD, N. Y., April 15, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—You and the devil (apologies to Mark Twain) and a num- 
ber of us ministers agree that the American Board should accept 
Mr. Rockefeller’s money. 

But why say, as in your last, that the American Board should 


Correspondence 


thank Mr. Rockefeller? The donor, on the other hand, should thank 
the board for distributing the fund. 

Giving thanks to a donor means personal obligation, implies 
tongue-tying and collusion. I should be sorry to feel that a com- 
mission of the American Board’s dignity should feel called upon 
to thank Mr. Rockefeller or any other giver. 

To whom is the money given, for whose benefit? The transaction 
is between Mr. Rockefeller and the Supreme Being, who is his 
judge. Let it rest there. 

The subservient position assumed is, in my opinion, the stum- 
bling-block in the present crisis, and ought to be flung out of the 
way. I an, sir, 

THEeo. W. Harris. 





HIS NAME IS SATAN! 


IKANSAS City, Mo., April 14, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: : 
Sir,—I send you a short poem, intended to be of humorous 
nature, referring to Mark Twain’s new alias: 


Down among us folks, “ the masses,” 
(Spell it right; it’s not ‘“ them asses ’’!), 
We’ve been knowing him and calling him Mark Twain. 
Now, high up among “ the classes,” 
Where they need more aliases, 
He is “Satan”! But the cause I can explain - 


First, the Mississippi River; 
Then the Tiber—Guadalquivir! 

Now on River Styx he’s bought a corner lot! 
So. of. course, the Prince of Liars, 

_ (Merit system so requires), 

Abdicates! And Mark is Satan on the spot. 


Sure, Old Charon’s little dory, 
(Leaky tub and somewhat hoary), 
And that “ Houseboat on the Styx” (a modern yacht), 
Must have ’scaped the pilot’s glances! 
For a race, look at the chaneces!— 
Burning sinners sure would keep the boilers hot! 


Certes, every brilliant fellow 
On a journal tinted yellow, 


' Would have printed (box-car letters) long ago, 


“Mark Twain’s Wit flays Rockefeller! 
Now the Golden Calf will bellow!” 
If he’d been just only certain, don’t you know. 


But there’s one thing strange *bout humor!— 
I, the innocent consumer, 
May sometimes not be so sure just what is what! 
Tom and Huck speak out in meetin’; 
Satan’s clear in his late greetin’; 
But are these Mark Twain’s opinions I have got? 


And if such is Mark’s conviction, 
Is not Mark himself a fiction? 
Back of Mark, is not there still another man? 
And does he do all this thinkin’? 
S’posin’ he should take to drinkin’ ?— 
What a crash!—but let us stop this while we can. 
I am, sir, R. E. CRocKETT. 





REAL AMERICANS : 


SILVERDALE, KAN., April 16, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—I am a constant reader of your WEEKLY comments, and 
find a great pleasure in them. But your comment in a recent 
issue on the propagation of the American race versus the im- 
migration “ stock,” pleases me more than anything I have read. 

I believe this comment will strike a responsive chord in the 
hearts of all true Americans who read it, and I would that they 
might be millions. 

The question of our fair country receiving ‘the riffraff from 


_all the old corrupt nations is of vital importance to all American- 


born citizens, and I am very glad indeed to see the question 
brought before us so ably. 


I am, sir, W. W. PENROSE. 





THE ANDREW JACKSON DUEL AGAIN 


RALEIGH, N. C., April 17, 19035. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Upon a very careful examination into the matter of the 
duel between Andrew Jackson and Colonel Avery, I find that the 
correct date of the challenge is August 12, and not, as I at first 
thought, August 3. The story of the challenge has drawn many 
letters from various parts of the country, and as a point of his- 
tory it is considered valuable, as it fixes the time of the duel, all 
the histories having given 1795 as the year in which it was fought. 

I am, sir, F. A. OLDs. 






























































































































Lincoln’s Honesty 
By Addison G. Procter 


WHEN the army of the frontier, composed 
largely of Kansas troops, under command of 
General James G. Blunt, moved south from 
the Kansas border in the early days of the 
war, it found along the entire route of 
march, from Fort Scott to Fort Gibson, im- 
mense herds of cattle peacefully grazing, and 
absolutely without owners, visible or in- 
visible. They were mostly cattle that had 
been owned by the Cherokees and other 
Indian tribes, who had lost control of them 
during the war. They had wandered away 
from their regular ranges, were not worth 
hunting up, and were practically as free as 
the buffaloes. 

One of the scandals that followed this 
campaign, and which, at a later day, reach- 
ed Washington, was to the effect that by the 
connivance of officers high in authority, thou- 
sands of these cattle, within easy reach of 
the army at all times, had been driven in 
by squads of our own soldiers, acting under 
orders from somebody, and delivered to the 
officers of the quartermaster or commissary 
department, who in turn had receipted for 


them to some imaginary “ contractor” for 
“furnishing the army with fresh beef,” 
these officers issuing vouchers for large 


amounts, to be paid by the government, for 
cattle taken by our own men from nobody. 
In short, we had used our own troops to steal 
the beef, and the “contractor” and _ his 
friends had sold them to the army that 
had stolen them. At least this seemed to 
be the fact. 

Many officers fell under grave suspicion in 
this affair, and its effect was extremely de- 
moralizing. 

The attention of Mr. Lincoln was called 
to the matter, and, after satisfying himself 
that General Blunt was either dishonest or 
criminally negligent, he ordered his dismissal 
from the command. 

reneral Blunt was very popular in Kan- 
sas. He had been active in Republican 
politics, and had a host of very influential 
friends. He was a good fighter, had the army 
influence at his call, and knew how to use 
it effectively. His friends, both in civil and 
military life, were strenuous in their en- 
deavor to have him reinstated. Petitions in 
his behalf were circulated all over Kansas, 
and every influence, personal and political, 
was invoked. 

About that time I happened to be in Wash- 
ington, and calling one morning on our 
Congressman, who was a close personal 
friend, I found him busy arranging and as- 
sorting a pile of papers, which, he told me, 
were petitions and personal requests to the 
President from all over Kansas, asking that 
reneral Blunt be returned to the command 
of the “ Army of the Frontier,” which pa- 
pers he had arranged to present to Mr. Lin- 
coln that morning. “Come with me,” said 
Wilder, “and let’s see what Mr. Lincoln has 
to say.” 

We went directly to the White House, met 
with no delay worth mentioning, and were 
soon informally seated near Mr. Lincoln’s 
table, only waiting the setting aside of some 
papers, which he seemed to be considering as 
we entered. It seemed to me like a plain 
business call on a plain country lawyer, as 
with kindly glance and feet in slippers he 
greeted us 

Wilder placed the bundle of papers on the 
tablé, and without any preliminary said 
that he had brought with him petitions and 
requests from all over the State of Kansas, 
asking for the restoring of General Blunt 
to the command of the Army of the Frontier. 
“The petitioners include,” he said, “our 
Republican Governor, every State officer, our 
Senators, Representatives, our judges, our 
State Central Committee, and the letters 
are personal requests from your personal 
friends in the Republican party. In fact, it 
is an urgent request to you from the Re- 
publicans of Kansas, my party and your 
party, and I urge you to give the petition 
your friendly consideration.” At the same 
time he opened the papers to show Mr. Lin- 
coln the signatures. 

“ Never mind opening the papers, Wilder,” 
said Mr. Lincoln, “TI will not look at them. 


T don’t doubt that they represent all you 
claim; that they represent the Republican 
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party of Kansas; but I will not consider 
them.” 

Straightening himself up and_ looking 
squarely at Wilder, he concluded: “ Wilder, 
you tell the Republican party of Kansas for 
me that they cannot afford to have Mr. Lin- 
coln grant this request. This is all I care 
to say at this time.” There was no mis- 
taking his meaning. 

Wilder had expected some sort of a dis- 
appointment, but nothing quite so per- 
emptory as this. Adjusting the bands, he 
took the papers in hand; we said our * Good- 
by, Mr. President,” and withdrew. 

“ Well,” said Wilder, as we walked towards 
the hotel, “ he is about right. The old man 
is the best politician this country has ever 
produced.” 





Exclusive 


TuE following notice is said to be posted 
on the door of an English country church: 
“This is to give notice that no person 
is to be buried in the churchyard but those 
living in the parish, and those who wish 
to be buried are requested to apply to me. 
(Signed) —— Parish Clerk.” 








Not all English 


HovusewIFE (buying mutton). 
sure it is English mutton?” 

MARKETMAN. “ Well—er—m’am—English 
parents—er—born in this country.” 


“ Are you 








should always be used for children teething. 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhcea.—[Adv.] 


delightful, 
cream, with the added insurance of being sterile. 
carried by soldiers, sailors, hunters, campers and explorers. 


Apvice To MoTHERS.—Mrs. 








A PERFECT MILK FOOD 
is BoRDEN’S PEERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED CREAM. 


It has become a household necessity.—{Adv.] 








Tue Best All-round Family Liniment is 
HOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle.—{Adv.] 





Use BROWN'’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the TEETH. Adv.] 


25 cents a jar.—I[/ 








Piso’s Cure is an effectual remedy for Cold on the Lungs. 


Sold by all druggists. 25c.—{Adv.] 


Winstow's Sootuinc Syrup 
It soothes the 


It has a 
natural flavor and is superior to the richest raw 
Always 


““Brown’s Hovuse- 
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Pears 

“A cake of pre- 
vention is worth a 
box of cure.” 

Don’t wait until 
the mischief’s done 
before using Pears’ 
Soap. 

There’s no pre- 
ventive so good as 


Pears’ Soap. 
Established in 1789. 
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LIQUEUR 


ERES GHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT TARRA- 
GONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES DISTILLED 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS (PERES CHAR- 
TREUX) AT THE MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, FRANCE. AND KNOWN THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD AS CHARTREUSE; THE ABOVE 
CUT REPRESENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL 
EMPLOYED IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE ARTI- 
CLE SINCE THE MONKS’ EXPULSION FROM 
FRANCE, AND IT IS NOW KNOWN AS LIQUEUR 
PERES CHARTREUX (THE MONKS, HOW- 
EVER, STILL RETAIN THE EXCLUSIVE RIGHT 


« TO USE THEOLD BOTTLE AND LABEL AS WELL), 


DISTILLED BY THE SAME ORDER OF MONKS 
WHO HAVE SECURELY GUARDED THE SECRET 
OF ITS MANUFACTURE FOR HUNDREDS OF 
YEARS AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A KNOWL- 
EDGE OF THE ELEMENTS OF THIS DELICIOUS 
NECTAR. 

At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 

Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N 

Sole Agents for United States. 











Chain o Lakes 


at Waupaca is the pret- 
tiest Summer resort in 
Wisconsin. Perfect rest 
and delightful recreations 
at Chain o' Lakes will 
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in the background a 
minute just to fool 
the old chap.” 

‘| hope Pratt o 
won't make a_ scene,” am 
said Morton to Kate. 


© ALO 
yy 
why 


* He is likely to emit 
fire when he sees me.” 


Dita 


The colored — hall- Ve 
: } s 
porter Was more fu- Vt i ee 
nereally dignified than es Be 
Fj ae. 


ever, and Morton 
fancied this indicated 
a knowledge otf the 
master’s disapproval 


ot the Servisses. He 
admitted them, how- 
ever, and took their 
ecards. After he had 
disappeared up the 
stairs Morton said: 
“It would be like 
Pratt to send word 
that they were not 
in.” 


“ He wouldn’t dare!” 
exclaimed Kate. 

* Oh, ves, he would.’ 

“How’s that?’ 
asked Lambert, 
alertly. 

“ Pratt has a habit 
of deciding who shall 
and who shall not see 
your wife and daugh- 
ter.’ 

Lambert’s eves nar 
rowed a little. ‘“ You 
don’t tell me! Well 
now, that’s comic. On 
what authority does 
he do that?” 

* As host.” 

Kate held up a fin 
ger and they all lis 
tened. Pratt’s grum 
bling voice made itselt 
plainly heard. Mor- 
ton spoke first. ‘ You 
the cards have 
gone straight to him. 
The old ruflian  prob- 
ably giving directions 
to have us shown the 
door!” 


When 


see, 


the porter 
returned to the door- 
Way some shade of 
the master’s mood was 
in his voice. 

“The ladies are 
out and Mr. Pratt is 
unable to see yeu.” 

* When will they be in?” 

*] don’t know, sir.” He waited for them to go. 

Kate looked at Morton. “ What can we do now? 
pose— 

Lambert spoke. “Out, are they? Then we'll wait till they 
come in. When did you say they would come in?” he asked. 

* Not till late, sir.” 

“Is Clarke in?” 

“No, sir.” 

* But the owner of this house is at home?” 

The man hesitated. ‘* Yes-—-sir—but he is engaged, sir.” 

“ Now see here, Charley, you tell him that Joe Lambert of Fre- 
mont Basin would like to see him if he don’t mind.” 


Do you sup- 


The colored man weakened visibly. “Tl tell him, sir,” and 
turned to go. 
Lambert followed him into the hall. “ You tell him to come 


down and see me or U'll go up. 
words.’ 

Kate smiled at Morton. ; 

“At last we have some one who has the authority to demand 
things: isn’t it beautiful!” 

Pratt appeared at the head of the stairway. 
Jenkins?” 

“The gentleman insists on seeing you, sir 

“Stay where you are!” commanded Pratt, “ 11 come down,” 

Lambert, with quiet upturned face, watched Pratt descend step 
by step: but Kate’s breath quickened with rising excitement. 
Morton was hot with resentment of Pratt’s insolence. 

“ Now, sir, what is it?” asked Pratt, approaching Lambert with 
heavy jaw set at a bull-dog angle. 

Lambert waited till the old man began to wonder a little, then 
he asked: 

“Are you Pratt?” 

*T am!” 

“Well, Pm Joe Lambert of Fremont; I’ve come to relieve you 
of the care of my wife and daughter,” 


Now, mind you, say just those 


“What is it now, 


HARPER'S 


ts “xe; 





“Tf you utter one word in private or in public against my wife, Pl kill you, as 
I would a wolf!” 
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Nothing could 
have been more ad- 
mirable, more effective 
than his tone. Every 
word told, and as 
Pratt stood in a dazed 
surprise, the miner 
turned to the porter. 
“Now, Mr. Nigger, 
you try again. You 
tell Mrs: Lambert 
that her husband is 
here and wants to see 
her. If Clarke’s here 
you tell him [ want a 
word with him.” 
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* Wait!” called 
Pratt. : 
“You go!” said 


Lambert, and the man 
went. The Westerner 
turned to Pratt: 
“ Let me tell you, old 
man, out where I live 
a husband has some 
rights, and isn’t 
afraid to enforce ’em. 
Now I believe my 
wife and daughter 
are here, and I want 
to see them.” 

Pratt began to re- 
treat. ack | didn’t 
know—”* 

“ Well, you know it 


now. Why did you 
tell me a lie?” 

Pratt came down 
another peg. “So 


many strangers insist 
on seeing Miss Lam- 
bert — you did not 
send up your card?” 

“But these people 
are not strangers; 
Professor Serviss is 
her friend; knew her 
before you did. I 
don’t enjoy seeing you 
turn back people like 
these. And I don’t 
want to be under obli- 
gation to you.” 

There was power 
and a sort of majesty 
in the little man, and 
Morton responded to 
Kate’s rapturous 
clutch on his arm 
with a smile. 

Pratt began to fum- 
ble. “‘ ’vetried tomake 
it pleasant for your 
wife and daughter—” 

Lambert looked around the lofty hall, and in a less belligerent 
tone, said: ‘“ They ought to be comfortable here; and so far, I’m 
in your debt; but I don’t like it. I’m able to provide for my 
family, and I don’t intend to share their supervision with you nor 
Clarke for a single hour longer.” 

Mrs. Lambert appeared at the head of the stairs. 
Joe?” 

“Tt is, Julia.” 

Viola, with a ery of joy, came running 
child, and flung her arms about his neck. “ You dear good old 
papa-Joe.. Oh, I’m so glad you're here!” and she put her head 
down on his shoulder. She clung to him even as she greeted 
Morton. “I’m glad you came, too. How did you happen to come 
in together? Isn’t it a strange coincidence?” 

“It is so.” said Lambert, dryly, as he turned to take his wife to 
his arms. “Surprised you both, I reckon.” 3 

During all this time Pratt stcod meditatively swaying to and 
fro, chewing upon something which he held in one side of his 
mouth. He resembled a sullen elephant meditating murder. 

Mrs. Lambert greeted her husband with tempered joy; she 
plainly foresaw immediate and decisive action. | ” 

“Grandpa didn’t tell you I was coming, did he?” asked Lam- 
bert, with a sly glance at Serviss. 

*“ No, I had no intimation.” 

“T reckon his wires got grounded. Well, now, girls, get your 
outfits together; we break camp in thirty minutes.” 

“We are ready now,” said Viola; “we are all packed.” 

“You're coming to us. you know,” called Kate, as Viola flew up 
the stairs. She was smiling back at Kate when she met Clarke at 
the top of the stairs. ; 

“What are you going to do?” he asked, with profound excite- 
ment. “ Who is below?” 

“ Papa,” she curtly answered, and fled on into her room. 

At Pratt's invitation Morton and his sister had moved into the 
reception-room and there Clarke found them as he burst in upon 
them. 
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“Is that you, 


down the stairs like a 
































“ You must not do this—” he began. “It is 
dangerous, fatal! It ruins all our plans.” 

Lambert’s voice cut as he said: “ Mr. 
Clarke, your supervision of my daughter 
stops right here, and I want to say to both 
of you that you can’t run my household 
any longer.’ He turned to Kate and Mor- 
ton. “I’ve been to blame in this thing all 
along. But, you see, I am only a plain two- 
fisted miner, and Clarke, being an educated 
man, and, as I believed, a well-meaning man, 
| trusted the thing to him. You see, I’ve 
been carrying a big load up at the mine, It 
looked for a while as if I’d lose mine, ma- 
chinery, and all, and it sort 0’ took all my 
mind; but I got the upper hand of the 
water that was flooding me, and I’m free to 
draw a long breath and look around me, and 
now I’m going to do my duty.” His gaze 
went back to Clarke. “The understanding 
was that you were never to use the girl’s 
name in any publie way, and now I’m told 
you're about to publish her broadcast.” 

“ Clarke was trembling with excitement. 
“ Her control consents—” 

“T don’t care what her ‘ control’ says; I 
don’t consent! I serve notice on you and 
Pratt both to respect the good name of my 
wife and daughter, and you’ve lived in the 
West long enough to know what I mean. 
However, I'll explain to you.” He faced 
Pratt. “I’ve spent some thirty-five years in 
a country where a man is called upon now 
and then to serve as his own judge, jury, 
and hangman. Perhaps we have been a lit- 
tle too prone to take matters into our own 
hands; but be that as it may, the professor 
here has posted me about this house and 
you, and I merely want to state, once for 
all, that if you utter one word in private or 
in public against my wife or daughter, /’/l 
kill you, as I would a wolf!” 

The quiet menace in Lambert’s voice, the 
absence of all bluster or qualifying gesture, 
froze Pratt into immobility. He knew that 
every word was from the heart of a very 
dangerous man. 

Clarke cried “You wrong me! _ Every- 
thing I have planned—” 

“Not a word,” said Lambert; “ I’m sick 
of the whole crazy business. You’ve been 
nothing but a curse to Julia and the girl 
from the start; you may not have meant 
harm; but you quit right here!” 

The preacher’s hollow cheeks grew ashy 
gray, and his voice was hoarse as he said: 
“You can intimidate me; you can _ pester 
me; but you can’t control the spirit forces. 
They will resent you; they will override 
your puny authority.” 

“That we'll see about; your road forks 
right here,” was the inexorable reply. 

Viola came down trembling with excite- 
ment, her eyes big and scared. She felt 
something terrifying in the air. “ Quick, 
papa-Joe, let’s get away! Quick!” 

As she swept by Clarke he cried to her, 
with lamentable despairing voice, “ Viola— 
you are leaving me!” 

She gave him one awed, pitying glance, 
and passed on, hurrying as if to get out of 
his control, eager to escape the inevitable 
tragic ending of his faith. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
MORTON ASSUMES CONTROL 


THE momentary polite strife at the car- 
riage-door was ended by Lambert, who thrust 
Morton inside and closed the door. “I'll sit 
up aloft with the driver,” said he. 

Kate gently drew Viola to a seat beside 
her, and took her trembling hand in both 
of her own. “ Don’t worry any more, dear; 
we will protect you.” 

The girl was drawing her breath through 
her pale and rigid lips as though suffering 
intense cold. “Oh, they are here! They 
are tugging at me,” she moaned. 

Morton, filled with a sort of desperate 
rage, spoke sharply. ‘“ Give me your hands.” 
She gave them to him like a child, and they 
were icy—icy and inert. Looking her deeply 
in the eyes he said: “ You must not give way 
to this—you are moving into new conditions. 
We are going to free you from this strain. 
Science will come to your aid. Think of oth- 
er things. Think of the Marshall Basin. 
Think of health and sunshine. Remember 
that you are surrounded by friends. You are 
better already. Your hands are warmer. 
Your breathing is easier.” 

The color was coming back to her lips, the 
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hunted look had left her eyes. The power, the sanity, the strength 
of the man before her seemed to roll back the dark cloud that had 
settled over her. Roused and confident, Morton went on: “ No 
matter what this power is or has been, your part in it is done. 
You have endured enough. Henceforth you shall live the life of 
a normal human being and we will help you.” 

He released her hands and she leaned back in her seat with a 
faint, peaceful smile upon her face. He went on as much to the 
mother as to the daughter. “I suspend judgment as to the main 
question at issue, but this I do know. Human beings exert a 
powerful and mysterious influence upon each other, and you have 
been surrounded by morbid souls. I do not doubt your sincerity, 
Mrs. Lambert. You believe they were helpful, but they were in 
reality very destructive. Unless you would offer your daughter 
as a sacrifice to your faith you must change your whole manner 
of life. Take a sea voyage or go back to the mountains. Sur- 
round her with sane people; try to make her happy, and leave the 
problem of death te the Ruler of the Universe.” Here he paused 
and broke into a smile to which the girl shyly responded. ‘ My 
speech is ended. It is only partly my own wisdom, the better part 
of it is the advice of one of the greatest of our students.” 

Kate squeezed Viola’s arm. “ He’s right, dear. Even if all you 
believe were true you should not sacrifice yourself to prove it. We 
believe in taking care of the individual, the mass will take care of 
itself.” She smiled at her brother. “ That sounds very wise, 
Morton. I wonder if it is?” 

“We'll let it pass for wisdom,” he answered, and they all 
laughed and the tension was relaxed, though Mrs. Lambert. re- 
mained sadly silent during the remainder of the drive, while Kate 
and Morton talked on about the city and the pleasant things to 
do. “We will go to the opera to-night according to our pro- 
gramme,” said Kate. ‘ You must begin to have a good time.” 

At the moment the physical rescue seemed to Morton a spiritual 
release as well. It was easy to believe that all of the girl’s singular 
besetments—the burden of her morbid powers, had at last dropped 
from her, and that she was again the sweet and happy girl with 
whom he had ridden through the rain out into the sunlit heights 
of the Marshall Basin. 

She was smiling brightly and of good color as they alighted at 
the door of the apartment-house, and to her stepfather she said: 
* Oh, I'm glad you came! How did it happen?” 

* Professor Serviss wired me,” he replied, succinctly. 

Both Viola and her mother turned a look of surprise on Serviss, 
who smilingly said: “I plead guilty. I had a feeling that he was 
needed just this day.” 

This sobered them again, and they rode up the elevator in 
silence; each busy with the thought of that unhappy, gloomy 
house in which the two fanatics were at war. 

While the women went away to their rooms the two men sat 
over their cigars in the library and discussed the entire situation. 
They were agreed that heroic measures were necessary. Morton 
warned Lambert against further action on Pratt’s part. 
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“Tt will be necessary to see him again. He is as vindictive as a 
grizzly bear, and he will do your daughter harm if he can; and 
it lies in his power to give the whole story to the press.” 

“You reckon 1’d better see him again?” 

“Yes. It will be necessary to watch him closely—Clarke too. 
Clarke’s occupation is gone. He was fond of your daughter, you 
know. Poor chap! He is going to suffer. He was suffering to- 
day—” : 

* He did take it hard. I feel scrry for him, but when it comes 
to a choice—I must take the girl.” 

“Have you ever come to any conclusion about these perform- 
ances ?” 

* No; only that they did take place.” 

* You don’t think Clarke did them?” 

“Well, he couldn't have done them all, for part of them took 
place with no one but Mrs. Lambert, the girl, and myself in the 
reom. 

“In the dark, of course.” 

* Oh, yes; in the dark:” 

* Well, we must leave them in the dark so far as your daughter 
is concerned, or drive her mad. She’s too fine for this grim 
business.” 

Lambert leaned forward and spoke with grave directness. 
you believe the girl can be cured?” 

“Tm sure of it; but it may take a long time—and,” he hesitated, 
“she must be separated from her mother.” 

“You're right. I can see that now. Julia is a good mother, 
Lut I shouldn't have turned the girl over to her so completely as 
I did. To tell the truth, [ never liked that crazy preacher, and I 
never felt that Julia was the same to me after he came into the 
house. He fairly lived there, and so I got out. It was all wrong. 
I should have asserted my rights. Women are kind of weak on 
some sides. Don’t you find ’em so? Awful strong where you 
least expect it. and then soft as putty: they’re kind of emotional, 
seems to me—more so than men. Don’t you observe that? More 
religious, you may say. Well, that is Julia’s weakness. She 
thinks too much of the dead—always has. Now, mind you, I’m 
not complaining about Waldron. I don’t mind her thinking more 
of him than of me. There’s only one rea! deep love and that’s the 
first one. Well, as I say, I don’t blame her for worshipping her 
first husband’s memory, or believing he’s existing, and close by. 
That’s all right, but she shouldn’t have allowed her religion to 
spoil her daughter’s life. She’s mine, too, in a way. I never had 
a child, and I think as much of Viola as if she were my own. As 
I say, I’m too blame shifty. I had no business to run away. Well, 
here I am, with time and money. You tell me what to do and I'll 
do it.” 

' Morton’s liking for the step-father grew as he listened to this 
remorseful, rambling apology, and he reached his hand and said, 
“You may depend on my hearty support. Every aid known to 
science we will have. Now let’s go find the women.” 

To be Continued. 
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its Uses 


By Louis Bell, Ph.D. 


FEW weeks ago electrical engineers got wind of a new in- 
candescent lamp hailing from Germany. Now, as a rule, 
no one even raises an eyebrow at such an announcement, 
for reputed improvements on incandescent Jamps are an 
old story, but the newcomer was unusual in that the light- 
giving filament was a plain metallic wire drawn from tantalum, 
an element of which most people had not even heard the name. 
At present, as every one knows, the heated filament in an incan- 
descent electric light is a thin thread of pure carbon, which is 
placed in a vacuum to keep it from burning up, and is heated 
white hot by passing an electric current through it. Carbon has 
proved wonderfully good for the purpose, and its orly failing is 
inability long to endure the temperature which would be desirable 
in order to produce light efficiently. The hotter a body gets the 
larger proportion of the heat applied turns up as useful light, 
and carbon filaments tend to disintegrate rather rapidly while 
their light-giving efficiency is still low—say four or five per cent. 
All the ordinary metals, even including platinum, are much worse 
off in this respect than carbon, and also conduct electricity too 
well to heat up properly unless drawn into wires so fine as to be 
mechanically troublesome when hot. Recently, however, some in- 
dustrious Germans started deliberately to rake over with a fine- 
toothed comb, as it were, all the unusual and half-forgotten ele- 
ments, in the hope of finding semething that might be of value in 
incandescent lamps, and their pertinacious search was finally re- 
warded. Tantalum is an element which has been known for more 
than half a century as a constituent of various rather uncommon 
minerals, but nobody knew it for anything more than a black pow- 
der which could be obtained without great difficulty. but was of no 
use after one had it. It has turned out, however, that when 
melted in vacuo, to overcome its unpleasant trick of absorbing 
nitrogen when hot, this black powder became a little ingot of 
real metal, which possessed very remarkable properties. Metallic 
tantalum is a bluish-white substance, a little darker in color than 
platinum, and about three-quarters as heavy for the same bulk. 
It is, for a metal, an unusually bad conductor of electricity, and 
has an extremely high melting-point, both of these properties being 
invaluable for the purpose intended. Besides this, it can be ham- 


mered into sheets and rolled or drawn into fine wire quite easily. 
Still more extraordinary, and altogether unexpected, were the facts 
that it proved to have almost or quite the tensile strength of steel, 
and was absolutely unattackable by anything short of hydrofluoric 
acid. Aqua regia, that eats up gold and platinum in short order, 
lets tantalum severely alone. 

Thanks to its good mechanical properties, it was possible to pro- 
duce a tantalum wire long and thin enough to stand the current 
it would get on an ordinary electric-lighting circuit, yet capable of 
being comfortably stowed away in an exhausted bulb like that of 
any other incandescent lamp. Its melting-point is so high that it 
can be pushed to vivid white incandescence that makes an ordinary 
lamp look yellow. By this same token, the light is produced at 
a high efficiency, so that for the same energy used the tantalum 
filament gives nearly double the light of a carbon filament. The 
former, by the way, increases its. electrical resistance as it gets 
hotter, while the latter has its highest resistance when cold. The 
result is a very curious difference of appearance when a tantalum 
and a carbon lamp are turned on together. The latter takes a 
perceptible time to reach full brillianey, while the former jumps 
to whiteness more quickly than the eye can follow it. 

It is far too early yet to predict that the new lamp will re- 
place the old one. It must be patiently tried out to determine its 
economic life and general usefulness. Fortunately, tantalum is 
not rare in the sense that platinum is rare. It is found in a 
number of minerals widely distributed in this country and abroad, 
and while none of them are common, in the aggregate the supply 
is probably considerable, and since ene pound of the metal will 
make some 20,000 lamps, the supply will go far. 

But whatever the outcome of the lamps may be. metallic tan- 
talum is certainly a most promising substance. If it can be found 
in fair amounts its utter indifference to acids will make it ex- 
tremely useful for many purposes to which platinum is now applied. 
The uses of platinum are many, and the supply is very meagre, as 
was found when Russia tried to coin platinum rubles, and sent the 
price skyward at a rate that drove them out of the country te 
be melted down. And apparently tantalum can replace plati- 
num for general purposes very effectively. Moreover, its sudden 





























































































appearance in the field is a startling lesson 
in the possibilities of the things under our 
feet. A score of metals are as little known 
to-day as tantalum was last year. Some of 
them are probably reckoned rare merely be- 
cause no one has had any object in looking 
for them, and it would be hard to guess what 
one may not prove useful for some purpose 
or other. It would be strange, for example, 
if silver should prove to be the only metal 
which furnishes salts that are hypersensitive 
to light. A new photography, disclosing re- 
gions hitherto unknown, is one of the pessi- 
bilities that may fairly be looked for as the 
search through Nature’s treasure-house goes 
on. Or, failing this, one of the half-known 
elements may prove to be the key that un- 
locks the mystery of the relations between 
the forms of matter, that mystery of which 
radium seems to give an inward glimpse even 
now, although no one has yet seen metallic 
radium. The elements have been strangely 
neglected in the past half-century as wider 
fields of research seemed to open, and this 
work on tantalum should prove a stimulus 
to persistent attack on the gates of the 
earth. Even if the loot should seem value- 
less in itself, it might be priceless as a 
means to an end. Suppose, for instance, that 
one of the unpromising metals should be 
able to harden aluminum as tin hardens 
copper. And the list of elements is by no 
means yet complete, so that search may yet 
be rewarded by finds more wonderful than 
any in the past. Remarkable as the revela- 
tion of the real properties of tantalum has 
been, it may sink into insignificance beside 
discoveries to which it will at least have 
served to point the way. 





How New York gets its Flowers 
By Frank Marshall White 


THE liveliest spot in Greater New York at 
half past five in the morning is in the 
building at the corner of Sixth Avenue and 
Twenty-sixth Street. Express-wagons, carts, 
and vans piled high with long and narrow 
wooden boxes struggle for places at the 
curb, their number continually augmented by 
others that rattle down from Broadway or 
drive around the corner from Sixth Avenue. 
These boxes bear the names of such towns and 
villages as Yonkers, Rhinebeck, Rockland, 
Scarborough, and Tarrytown in New York, 
and Chatham, Madison, Short Hills, and 
Summit in New Jersey. Sturdy laborers un- 
load them from the wagons into the big 
freight-elevators on the Twenty-sixth-street 
side of the building, while scores of men 
alight from the street-cars in the avenue, 
each one carrying at least two huge baskets 
covered with burlap, as well as large bundles 
done up in newspapers, and struggle for ad- 
mittance at the doors. 

Commonplace enough in outward appear- 
ance are these boxes, baskets, and bundles, 
but they become something quite different in- 
side the building, for it is here that the cut- 
flower market of the metropolis is installed, 
and more than two-thirds of the flowers that 
fill the windows of the big dealers on the 
principal thoroughfares, or are hawked by 
vendors in the streets, are handled at Twen- 


ty-sixth Street and Sixth Avenue in the 
early morning. 
The flower- market is divided into two 


branches, each comprising a separate class 
of sellers and buyers, who do business at 
separate hours. The third floor of the build- 
ing is given over to the humbler of these 
branches—the small growers, almost all from 
Long Island, who bring in their own wares 
with their own hands, and whose customers 
are almost entirely itinerant pedlers, who 
sell in tue streets, or have small stands on 
the sidewalks. Practically the entire busi- 
ness of this branch of the market is done 
between six and seven o’clock in the morning. 

On the second floor of the building are 
the big dealers, who sell on commission to 
the larger florists, and whose wares come by 
express from the great greenhouses up the 
Hudson or across the river in New Jersey. 
Violets are a separate industry in this mar- 
ket, and one firm on the ground-flour con- 
trols the entire trade in this flower. These 


more aristocratic traders find their busiest 
hour between eight and nine o’clock, after 
which period the fashionable florist has 
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HoTeL CECIL, FROM THE STRAND—LONDON’S BROADWAY 


The management of the Hotel Cecil will be pleased 
to send you full particulars of various rooms, suites, 
etc., with their cost. Should you desire to stay at 
the Hotel Cecil, every arrangement will be made for 
your comfort. You will be welcomed as seon as you 
reach London. Your rooms will be ready—your 


| baggage will be 1 oked after. 





The Hotel Cecil is very centrally located. It is in the 
heart of Theatreland, within 650 yards of the princi- 
pal restaurants, theatres and music halls. The Cecil 
—Europe’s largest and most magnificent hotel—is 
the one place in London where an American visitor 
can find American comforts and necessities, combined 
with politeness, convenience and reasonable charge. 


Rooms from $13.25 per day, light 
and attendance included. In Table 
d’Hote room, breakfast from 60 cents; 
luncheon, 85 cents; dinner, $1.25; or as 
elaborate a repast as you please in the 
Restaurant a /a carte. 


Address: The Manager, 


The entertaining capacity of the Hotel Cecil is so 
comprehensive that it provides for the quiet family 
party visiting London, and for gatherings of world- 
wide importance, such as the International Peace 
Association. The Banqueting Halls of the Hotel 
Cecil are the favorite dining place of the officers of 
crack British regiments, of parties of foreign notabili- 
ties and diplomats, of men prominent in the social 
and business life of England. Without detracting 
from its quiet home comfort, this cosmopolitanism 
adds a charm to the Hotel Cecil which vastly increases 
the pleasure of your stay in London. The cuisine 
of the Cecil Restaurant is under the direction of Europe’s 
best. chef. 


Write for full particulars ana 
terms (rooms only, or inclusive of 
meals), and for descriptive illustrated 
booklet containing information about 
amusements and points of interest in 


London. 


HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, Eng. 








To sweetly wedge your way into 
her affections keep her well 
provided with 


Chocolates 


and Confections 
Sold where they sell the best. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Ohestnut St., Phila. 











Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


Credit. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Letters 
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SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steel Pens 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 72 pens different patterns, 
will be sent for trialon receipt of6 cents in 
postage stamps. Ask forcard R, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 




















Tue AupiT ComMPANY OF New YorK 


WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, EDWARD T. PERINE, 
JOHN J. MITCHELL, Acting President. Treas. and Gen. Manager. 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, F. C. RICHARDSON, 
Vice-Presidents. Assistant Treasurer. 
Investigations for . 
Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 
NEW YORK, 

Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 
Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Arcade Building, N. Y. Life Building, 

1sth and Market Sts. La Salle and Monroe Sts 
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Best Cough Syrup, Tastes Good. Use a} 
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superior growth of Turk- 

ish tobacco are blended in 

MURAD CIGARETTES with 

the skill of a world-famous spec- 

ialist, Mr. Allan Ramsay, who 

spent many years in administer- 

ing successfully to the exacting 

tastes of the Turkish court 
circles. 


MURAD 


CIGARETTES 


afford enjoyment as keen as the 
meadow-swept air of the golf- 
course, and their flavor is just as 
pure. A “match” is not complete 
without a box of MURADS. 


10 for 15 Cents 

































60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRavE Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyriGHTs &c. 

Anyone cercalte a sketch and cceage eee may 

ether apn 

ably patentable. Communica- 
al. on Patents 

sent free. Oldest eon for securing pens nts. 

Patents taken t 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any oy ournal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Cp, 2°10: New York 


Branch Office, 6% F 8t., Washington, D.C. 

















= Williams’ 


Shaving Stick 


signifies—Perfection. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
Tablets, ‘Toilet Waters, TFalcum 
Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap, etc.,sold everywhere 


Write for booklet “How to Shave” 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


GLASTONBURY, Conn. 















EAVY We will send you a 


AIR FREE SHAMPOO 
EALTHY and tell you how to obtain heavy 


EAD hair and perfect scalp conditions. 
Dept, “H.” EQTHEN HAIR CULTURE CO., Cleveland, 0. 
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plenty of time to decorate his windows pend- 
ing the calls of his late-rising customers. 

It is the humbler market on the third 
floor that is the more interesting to the 
casual visitor. Double rows of stalls run 
the entire length of the building, and here, 
under the electric lamps, the Long Island 
growers are briskly unpacking their wares. 
They are mostly Germans, and they come 
from such near-by places as Woodside, 
Astoria, Westfield, Elmhurst, Corona, Flush- 
ing, Jamaica, College Point, Whitestone, and 
Woodhaven, and there are a few from Ho- 
boken, Jersey City, and Secaucus. They have 
arisen at all hours of the night, in order to 
bring their flowers, packed the day before, 
into the city, and have them ready displayed 
when the gong, at six o’clock, announces that 
the market is open for business. 

These merchants are careful, however, not 
to let one another see their wares until the 
market is open, and the flowers are unpacked 
and placed in position with the utmost 
stealth, and then covered over with newspa- 
pers until the signal is given. The stalls 
are all thus prepared for a quarter or a 
half an hour before the market opens, and 
pending the sound of the gong the dealers 
hold a series of informal conventions to 
make the prices that shall rule for the day. 

With the stroke of the gong the buyers 
flock by hundreds into the market. While 
these small growers are mostly Germans, 
their customers who control the street 
traflic in flowers are almost all Greeks, with 
a scattering of Jews. There is no long- 
drawn-out bargaining. It is one peculiarity 
of the flower-market that business must be 
done in a hurry. The pedler cannot leave 
without his merchandise, while the German 
grower, in case he does not get his price, 
phlegmatically locks up his flowers in the 
great refrigerators prepared for that pur- 
pose, and offers them for sale again the next 
morning. So rapidly is business done here 
that ten minutes after the market opens the 
purchasers are already pouring out into the 
streets with their wares. By seven o’cloek 
everything is over, and the growers, with 
their empty baskets, are on their way back 
to their farms to do a day’s work and go to 
bed at nightfall, preparatory to the next 
morning’s trip to the city. Every day in the 
week these industrious farmer - merchants 
come to market at dawn, for Sunday is a 
particularly good day for the street traffic 
in flowers. 

It is eight o’clock when the market opens 
on the second floor and the buyers for the 
big florists begin to arrive. The display is 
striking Lere also. though much of the trade 
is done in bulk, the boxes being merely open- 
ed in order that the customer may note 
the conditions of their contents, and then 
carried away. Before nine o’clock the last 
customer has driven away, just as_ busi- 
ness is beginning in the rest of the city. 


A New Half-fare Rule 


A NOVEL and somewhat scientific method 
has recently been devised for the railways 
of Switzerland owned by the government to 
determine the half-fare limit for children. 
Instead of an age limit, which has been the 
custom hitherto, a standard of height is to 
be employed, and a gauge and scale will 
be placed at each ticket-office, so that the 
agent can tell at a glance whether the child 
requires a full fare. It is assumed that this 
is an equitable method of doing away with 
considerable imposition on the railroads, 
while at the same time children of small size 
who are above the legal age would be corre- 
spondingly benefited. 





Where They get It 


Grorck Ape, not long ago, was speaking 
of the curious ideas some children have of 
the most ordinary things. Ade then said the 
story he was about to tell actually oecurred 
in Indiana, his native State. There was a 
little boy, who, on seeing a pan of warm, 
freshly drawn milk, inquired where the cows 
got their milk. 

“Where do you get your tears?” was the 
reply. 

Gee,” exclaimed the youngster, “do you 
have to spank the cows?” 
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SPECIAL LOW RATES 


FOR THE 


SUMMER SEASON 


On May 1st the usual special low rate Summer Excursion 
Tickets will be placed on sale at all principal points on the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad, to the various mountain, lake and 
seaside resorts. 

Of the mountain resorts of the Allegheny range may be spe- 
cially mentioned Deer Park, Mountain Lake Park, and 
Oakland, on the very top of the mountains. Bedford Springs 
in Pennsylvania; Berkeley and Webster Springs in West 
Virginia; Capon and Orkney Springs in Virginia, and 
French Lick and West Baden Springs in Indiana. ll of 
these resorts are easy of access by virtue of the through vesti- 
buled train service of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Atlantic City, Cape May and Ocean City and all sea- 
shore resorts are included. 

During the summer months greatly reduced fares are named 
to the following cities, account of various meetings : 

ASBURY PARK, N. J.— National Educational Associa- 
tion, July 3-7. 

BALTIMORE, MD. — Society Christian Endeavor, July 
5-10. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Grand Lodge B. P. O. E., July 11-15. 

DENVER, COL.—Epworth League, July 5-9. 

DENVER, COL.—G. A. R. Encampment, September 4-7. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.— Gymnastic Union and Festival, 
Jume 21-25. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Knights of Columbus, June 5-12 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—Mystic Shrine, Imperial Coun- 
cil, June 20-21. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Sovereign Grand Lodge, I.0.0.F., 
September 16-23. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Lewis & Clark’s Centennial Exposi- 
tion, June 1-October 15. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Boards and Missions of Chris- 
tian Church, August 17-2 








For detailed information, aii folders, time tables, rates, 
etc., call on or address any Ticket Agent, Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, or 

| Cc. W. BASSETT, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 
| B. N. AUSTIN, G. P. A., Chicago, Ill. 





“T seldom read novels,” said a 
/prominent business-man the other 
day, “but if there’s another book 
out as good as this one I want to 
know it. I’m told it’s a marvel in 
a literary way. I’m no judge of 
that, but I do know that the time I 
spent reading that book was a good 
investment —and my time’s worth 
money. I’m not out to encourage 
novel reading, but when a book like 
that comes along it’s too good to 
miss.” 

He was speaking of— 


Ohe 

Marriage 

of 

William Ashe 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s great new 
novel. 

Every one remembers her last 
book—Lady Rose's Daughter. This 
is a bigger, deeper, more —— 
story in every way. The heroine 
spoken of by critics as the iia 
fascinating creation of wayward 
womanhood in fiction. Her wrong- 
doing seems almost moral. 


' HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
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The South Atlantic Music 
- Festival 


Tue cleventheannual music festival of the 
South Atlantic States will be held at Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina, on May 3, 4, and 5. 
There are to be five concerts—four devoted 
to serious music, and one for which a pop- 
ular programme has been arranged. At the 
first concert, on the evening of W ednesday, 
May 3, Bizet’s “ Carmen ” will be given. 
On ‘Thursday afternoon, May 4, the Boston 
Festival Orchestra will play Schubert’s 
B-minor Symphony, the prelude to Wag- 
ner’s “Die Meistersinger,’ and pieces by 
Tschaikowsky and Liszt. On Thursday 
evening Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah” will be 
given, with the assistance of the Converse 
College Choral Society. The Friday after- 
noon concert will be popular in character. 
Friday evening will be “ Artists’ Night,” 
when Madame Louise Homer, Miss Adele 
Aus der Ohe, and Mr. Ellison Van Hoose, 
assisted by the orchestra, will be heard in 
the following programme: 

Suite for orchestra, “ Lalla Rookh,” E. R. 
Kroeger; aria from “ Le Prophéte,” Meyer- 
beer, Madame Homer; Piano Concerto No. 1 
in E flat, Liszt, Miss Aus der Ohe; aria 
from “ The Huguenots,” Meyerbeer, Mr. Van 
Hoose; Gavotte, Bach, String Orchestra; 
duet from the fourth act of “ Aida,” Verdi, 
Madame Homer and Mr. Van Hoose; march, 
“Slav,” Tschaikowsky. 

The other artists who will take part in the 





festival are Madame Isabelle Bouton, con- 
tralto; Mrs. Mary Hissem De Moss, so- 
prano; Mr. Emilio Gorgoza and Mr. L. Wil- 


lard Flint, baritones; Mr. Edward Johnson, 
tenor; and Mr. Frederic Martin, bass. Mr. 
Emil Mollenhauer will conduct the orchestra, 
and Mr. Arthur L. Manchester the chorus. 
Mrs. Warren DuPre will be the organist. 





One Too Many 


Senator HANsprovuGH, of North Dakota, 
has long been the owner of a country news- 
paper. Of late years other duties have pre- 
vented his giving it much attention, and he 
has depended on divers itinerant journalists. 

“T’ve had some good men in the place, 
too,” the Senator once observed to a friend; 
“men capable of holding an important place 
on a city daily. Then I have had some who 
did not altogether make good. TI remember 
one in particular, a man named Linkwood. 
Linkwood was never satisfied with sim- 
plicity. He would refer to an ‘ equine horse,’ 
and in the case of a tramp killed in a rail- 
road accident said that the ‘unfortunate 
man sustained a fracture of the spiral col- 
umn.’ Another of his pet expressions was 

‘tripping the light bombastic toe.’ ” 

You probably didn’t keep him long,” 
suggested the friend. 

“Oh, I didn’t mind these so much. But 
when the daughter of a leading citizen was 
married and he spoke of the bridal pro- 
cession ‘ proceeding down the aisle to the en- 
trancing strains of Mendel & Son’s wedding 
march,’ I decided that we had reached the 
parting of the ways.” 





An Automobile Fire Department 


THE municipal authorities of Vienna have 
determined to abandon the use of horses to 
draw their fire apparatus and to equip their 
service entirely on an automobile basis. The 
Vienna fire department is considered the 
best equipped of Continental Europe, and 
within ten years it has replaced all obsolete 
apparatus with the most modern and useful 
devices. The first step taken was the or- 
dering of fifty-three motor chemical engines 
and wagons to replace those prev iously 
drawn by horses, and which are most useful 
for dealing with small fires. When this has 
been accomplished, the horse-drawn steam 
fire-engines and the extension ladders will 
be changed or replaced in some way not as 
yet determined. It is claimed that increased 
efficiency will follow the innovation, while 
there will be a saving of some $15,500 per 
annum in the cost of maintaining the sta- 
tions for which the fifty-three sets of ap- 
paratus have been ordered. The outlay will 
be about $177,000. 
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STRAIGHT LEGS) 


Tf yours are not so, our method will 
positively make them appear straight, 
trim and stylish. No inconvenience, 
no exposure. “So simple you won- 
der some one didn’t think of it be- 
fore.”—Bulletin of Pharmacy. “ Re- 
stores to the full natural appearance 
of the strong and well-trained leg.”— 
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CHAMBERLAIN versus BALFOUR. BALTIMORE RYE 


WM.LANAHAN @ SON. 


[‘ The electors in England have before them two schemes involving a change in the Fiscal policy. The first,as prorounded 
BALTIMORE. 


by Mr. Balfour, is a colorless production known as Retaliation. With regard to these, we should say, frankly and honest 


ly, that Retaliation is damned.”—‘t Notes for Electors,” circulated by Mr. Chamberlain's Tartff Reform League.] 
—From ** Punch.” 1] 
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The Masquerader 


By KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 


Here is a novel six months old, and still a brand-new book—a book claiming its 
hundreds of new readers daily and promising great things. It has proved itself a great 
story; it came sweeping all ordinary novels into the background, and it still goes on its 
conquering way. It’s worth reading, if only to see wherein the secret of such tremendous 
success lies. Once take up the book and you know. 


This is a story of a strong man and a’strong woman and their high-handed grasping for happiness in the face of 
The woman, magnificent in her love, rises above considerations of conventions, above fear, above 


the moral law. 
It will take rank 


conscience. Circumstances give her the right to follow the dictates of an overwhelming passion. 
with the few really good books.—NMew York Evening Mail. 

Hurry, hasten, hike. Don’t waste a moment. Put on your hat or your bonnet, and run to the nearest store for 
The Masguerader. t's far and away the most interesting novel of the year, and it will be a long time before we 
get its equal.—Cleveland Leader, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO AND WEST—LAKE SHORE LIMITED—THE NEW YORK CENTRAL, 
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